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GENERAL SEMANTICS—AN APPROACH TO COMMUNICATION WITH 
REFERENCE TO COUNSELLING 





Dr. Soir K. PARUKH 





Dr. Parukh reviews in the following article the contribution general semantics makes 
to the problems of inter-personal communication, The author avers that more effective intra- 
personal communication is necessary to minimize the widening gulf between our symbolic and 
the organismic selves. The way towards self-understanding lies in freeing the individual from 
the burden of unassimilated value systems which he carries with him as artificial limbs, and 
in this way enable him to move towards increased intra-personal communication. 


Dr. Parukh’s paper forms a part of his thesis for the University of Minnesota. Dr. Parukh 
is a Personnel Consultant and a visiting Professor of Applied Psychology in the Tata Institute 


of Social Sciences. 
I 
INTRODUCTION 


Katz said: “Accurate and adequate 
communication between groups and peoples 
will not in itself bring about a millen- 


nium, but it is a necessary condition for 


almost all forms of social progress.” (7:17) 
This is a statement more significant than it 
appears. It emphasizes both the need for and 
the limitations of language. We live no doubt 
in a world of things, ideas and people; but our 
interaction with these are mainly in terms of 
symbols, Without clarity and precision in the 
use of words all inter-personal relationships 
suffer. This is particularly true of relationship 
in the counselling situation. The effective use 
of words both in thinking and communication 
is perhaps no more called for than in a 
counselling situation. This is for two reasons: 


because changes in human attitudes and 


actions are most difficult to be brought about 
ond any changes made greatly tax both 
thinking and communication; because inter- 
relational methods and techniques discovered 
in the counselling situation will have to be 
applied one day in the larger field of social 
interactions. Hence the need for examining 
critically the semantics of counselling. 


Not only does language indicate reactions; 
it also evokes reactions. Counsellors, even 
those who are careful in the use of words, are 





not always aware of both these aspects as they 
actually function from moment to moment 
in a counselling situation. It seems there is a 
certain amount of naivité about the use of 
symbols even amongst those who consider 
themselves sophisticated in the art of coupsell- 
ing. Many, for instance, assume that” their 
interpretations of common psychological terms 
are the ones most generally used by others 
especially if the latter have had a common 
educational background. In a study conducted 
by Whiteman and Johnson (2:512) an 
Intensional Agreement Index was prepared 
for terms in Psychology as compared to those 
in Biochemistry. The mean Intensional Agrec- 
ment Index for Biochemica! terms was .092 
whereas it was .012 for Psychological terms, 
showing a greater degree of terminological 
agreement for the former as compared to the 
latter. 

It is often taken for granted again thats 
familiarity with, and verbal agreement on, 
concepts guarantees their “proper use.” In 
other words it is assumed that agreement on 
the verbal definition (intensional meaning) 
guarantees an agreement on the operations 
involved (extensional meaning) with refe- 
rence to a given term. These are discussed 
elsewhere in the paper. A pilot experiment 
described in section 4 deals with the relation- 
ships between intensional and extensional 


. 


ymeanings of certain common terms used in 


psychology. 
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II 
INTER-PERSONAL COMMUNICATION 


Review and Application of General 
Semantics.—General Semantics is a theory of 
evaluation dealing with the meanings of words 
and our reactions to them. Meaning may be 
“extensional,” or “intensional.” Extensional 
meaning indicates objects, qualities, feelings, 
relations, etc., for which words are used as 
representative symbols. Extensional reactions 
reveal a tendency to be aware of the non- 
verbal facts “behind” the symbol. Intensional 
meaning indicates words associated with a 
symbol. Intensional reactions reveal a 
tendency to “look for” other words associated 
with a particular symbol. 


Gqneral Semantics is a methodological 
oath that helps us to cultivate an attitude 
towards language that might lead to its 
optimum use both as an instrument of 
thought and as a means of communication. 


Perhaps the most important principle that 
makes such a use possible has been called the 
“Principle of Non-Identity.” This enables us 
to formulate a number of premises and 
working principles that are of far reaching 
significance for establishing “science and 
sanity.” 


PRINCIPLES AND PREMISES 


1. Non-identity—The word is not the 
thing it stands for. The danger in makjng 
such a statement is that it may be lightly 
brushed aside as too obvious. Hence the need 
for elaboration. 


Words, to be meaningful, must bear a 
relationship to facts; and the relationship 
should be “structurally similar.” Structure 
implies a “complex of ordered and inter- 
related events.” The extensional meaning- 
fulness of a word or group of words thus 
implies an examination of the structural 
relationship between symbols and events. 
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Now relationship implies non-identity. 
Words are not the facts they represent. The 
link between these two can be stated in terms 
of “structural similarity.” Korzybski clarifies 
the meaning of “structural similarity” by 
means of an illustration, comparing word- 
event relationship to map-territory relation- 
ship. If the map corresponds (has structural 
similarity) to the actual territory, then, by 
following the map, it would be possible to 
arrive at a given destination. Suppose in the 
actual territory Paris, Dresden and Warsaw 
are thus: 


Actual territory is— 


* * * 
Paris Dresden Warsaw 
Map indicates— 

* * * 
Paris Warsaw Dresden 


The map in the above instance is non- 
similar in structure to the actual territory. 
Following this map would be decidedly 
misleading. 


Language can be considered as “maps” 
which have to be used to represent territory. 
If this linguistic map is dissimilar in structure 
to facts, the results would be false beliefs, 
doctrines, institutions. The discovery of a new 
structure is always at the nonverbal or “silent” 
level. In other words, one first discovers the 
structure of processes and then attempts to 
build a language of similar structure. The 
meaning of “knowledge” at the nonverbal 
(first order objective) and at the verbal 
(static, abstracted) levels must be clarified. 
When an individual interacts with a stimulus 
(“internal” or “external’”) this interaction is 
a unique process. There is no other process in 
time-place “identical” with it. Identification 
implies absolute sameness, non-existent in this 
world. As Wendell Johnson says: “One cannot . 
step into the same river twice” for both the 
individual and the river are continuously 
changing. 
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Now this individual-stimulus interaction is 
not a static occurrence. It is a process 
involving “ordered event” in time-space. 
Neurologically, for instance, an impulse moves 
along nervous paths reaching the thalamus, 
then the subcortical layer and then the cortex, 
involving, a certain order, the “organism-as- 
a-whole.” The process of moving from the 
nonverbal to the verbal level has been called 
“the Process of Abstracting.” Abstraction 
implies selection, omission, etc. It is a term 
implying certain functional activities at 
different levels or orders. Let us examine the 
lower level of this process. 


When an organism, more specifically the 
nervous system, interacts with an event, it 
abstracts certain aspects of this event. 
Characteristics thus selected we know as our 
objects of perception. Naturally, such a 
perception is limited by the instrument that 
perceives, that is, by the nature of our nervous 
system. No human being can perceive an 
object with all its characteristics (sub-micro- 
scop event). All discussion about the “real” 
nature of the objects is thus a matter of 
speculation. Agreement on any observation is 
thus a matter of “concensus of agreement”. 


Experience of human beings at this “silent” 


level is of great importance. This is first true 


because these observations are unbiased by 
primitive linguistic assumptions (viz. additive, 
elementalistic,static, etc. concepts). Secondly, 
since all discoveries must necessarily start ,at 
this level, it is of great importance in the 
formulations of new structures later on at the 
verbal level. 


The Structural Differential illustrates the 
various levels of abstraction (Figure 1). The 
small circles represent characteristics of the 
event. At the objective nonverbal level the 
nervous system abstracts some of the charac- 


teristics of the event. The actual process of 


abstraction is illustrated by lines connecting 
the various levels. Hanging unconnected lines 


* high 


‘the Natural Order of Evaluation. 
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show characteristics left out in the process of 
abstracting. The shift from the nonverbal to 
the verbal level involves a further limitation 
of these characteristics. This means that no 
one can say all about anything. This of course 
refers also to the description of psychological 
processes. 


The process of abstracting can go on inde- 
finitely proceeding to higher and higher levels 


‘of generalizations. For instance, the word 


“client” is a general name and represents a 
level of abstraction (more unique 
characteristics left out in the process) as 
compared to client, client, etc. 


Two dangers are involved in the process 
of abstracting: 


1. Identification of levels of abstraction. 
This implies an unawareness of the level at 
which one is functioning. When levels of 
abstration are confused the process of evalua- 
tion is seriously disturbed. If one confuses, 
for instance, “paranoid” with “paranoid,” 
one is not only likely to miss many unique 
characteristics of the latter, but inject into 
him qualities that may be “false-to-fact”— 
linquistic assumptions associated with the 
stereotype “paranoid”, 

2. The second danger arises from reversing 
The 
natural order of evaluation starts with per- 
ception and moves, by the process of 
abstraction, towards more static constructs, 
which, in turn can be further abstracted to 
still higher level abstractions (scientific 
theories). When this movement is reversed the 
evaluative process is disturbed. These “false” 
evaluations may move in logical order from 
one verbal level to another without having 
any basis in nonverbal experience (Label 3 
and Label 1 in Figure 1). Sometimes this 
proeess is intensified and experiences actually 
follow verbal formulations. This is what 
happens for instance when a person is 
“hypnotized by words.” 
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Let us outline some of the salient points 
stated above: 


The word is not the thing or event it 
symbolizes. 

There is no necessary relationship between 
words and their referents; only a structural 
similarity. 

The discovery of new structure is at the 
nonverbal or “silent” level. 


When abstraction takes place from the 
nonverbal to the verbal level two facts must 
be considered: a. Unique characteristics “fall 
away” as we move from nonverbal to verbal 
levels. Thus to say all about any event is 
impossible. b. Whereas the nonverbal level 
may be qualified as “fluid,” changing, dyna- 
mic, etc., the verbal level, by the very nature of 
language, is qualified as “static.” This “statis- 
ticity” of the latter must not be attributed 
(“projected”) to the former. In the interest 
of clarity and precision both in “thought” 
and “communication,” a frequent return to 
the nonverbal level is recommended. 


Evaluation must start from the lower level 
and move, by the process of subsequent 
abstractions, to higher levels. This process, if 
reversed, leads to delusional thinking. A useful 
rule that follows from the above is: When in 
difficulty, resort to extensionalization. This 
will lead to automatic delay in reaction and 
thus in evalution. This delay provides an 
opportunity for reflective thinking. It paves 
the way for “signal” (word-conditioned) 
reactions to be replaced by “cortical” 
reactions. 

The last two points are of particular interest 
in this paper. A student comes to the 
counsellor with a problem—hatred for 


“teachers.” Obviously, the first thing is’ to 
provide him with an opportunity “to blow off 
steam.” We need not enter into a discussion as 
to how this could be done. We need only state 
that without this all other steps are likely to 
be unfruitful. 
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However, a stage invariably arrives when 
the need for acceptance on the part of the 
client is gradually superseded by the need 
for re-education. The client is more or less 
ready for reorientation. How does the 
counsellor now act so.as not to throw the client 
back on his defenses? General Semantics 
offers no panacea, but suggests ways that 
might prove useful. 


In the case mentioned above attempts 
would be directed towards extensionalization 
of “teachers.” To achieve this relative 
“smoothness” Korzybski suggests certain 
“extensional devices.” These are: 


1. Index 

2. Dates Working Principles 
3. Et Cetera J 

4. Quotes 

5. Hyphens i Safety Devices 
(1) “Teacher” is a generalization. Through 


Indexing, “teacher” is reduced to 
teacher, The generalized and hence 
“floating” hate is focused or allocated 
to a teacher, say Mr. Jones. 


But Mr. Jones is still a_ static 
abstraction. The question arises: 
Which Mr. Jones? Certainly Mr. Jones 
1945 is not Mr. Jones 1955. 


(2) 


Just as Indexing and Dating help to 
facilitate consciousness of differences, 
the use of “etc.” helps one to be aware 
of the “non-allness’ of statements. 


(4) The use of ‘Quotes’ helps one to 
remember the need for using opera- 
tional meanings. “Is Tom ‘mean’?” 
can be translated into: “Did Tom 
break Mary’s pencil?” Similar trans- 
lations can be affected to questions: 
“Is human nature changeable?” “Can 


I cease to be a neurotic?”, etc. 


Hyphens remind us of the danger of 
the “either-or” ‘fallacy. For instance, 
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problems are not physical or mental, 
they are “neuro-semantic”. The client 


very often reveals a tendency to blame 
either himself or another. Viz., Who is 
responsible for my failure, the school 
or myself? The futility of compart- 
mentalizing evaluations can be brought 
home to the client through an 
awareness of the either-or fallacy. 


There are increasing evidences to show that 
the use of these extensional devices facilitates 
realistic orientation. If properly timed these 
devices gently “push” the client from verbal 
abstractions to the nonverbal world of unique 
and changing events. Such experiences have 
salutary effects on clients and assist them in 
replacing signal reactions to symbols by 
delayed (and hence more “cortical’) 
reactions to lower order (nonverbal) events. 

How can this gentle “pushing” be done 
best? In other words, how best can the 
counsellor lead the client on the road towards 
extensionalization? If the disturbance is not 
deep rooted or pervasive, a more or less direct 
approach can be taken, 

The client’s attention may be directed by 
suggestive questions and illustrations to the 
fact of the case pointing out every time that 
the client makes a response—whether the 
response is a statement of fact or an inference 
from it. This would call for an awareness, on 
the part of the counsellor, of the client’s level 
of anxiety. As the attention of the client shifts 
from “making mferences” to “observing the 
facts” previously ignored, aspects of the latter 
gradually come within the focus of awareness. 
In other words, the client begins to look at 
facts from various viewpoints which include 
of course the viewpoints of others. In this way 
the client is made to see the contrast between 
his “self-created” situation and the “actual” 
situation. 

The following abstract is taken from a 
paper read at the Second American Congress 
on General Semantics; 
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“Case C could seem to understand general 
semantic formulations and exhibited a 
condition which would ordinarily be labelled 
as ‘dumbness.’ I was trying to help her with 
a severe depression. I asked her to write down 
for me what she was saying to herself when 
she got up in the morning feeling depressed. 
Here is given an abstract of what she wrote: 

“*T am so damned fat I can’t move, I feel 
like a stuffed toad, and look worse. My house 
is positively filthy and I can’t stand it. I have 
to go to that crazy party tomorrow and I 
haven’t a decent thing to put on. My hair and 
nails need doing. My car is about to fall apart. 
I doubt if I can make it. Barbara phoned and 
said her heart was broken.’ 


“Tt was able to show her what is involved 
in extensionalizing problems on lower levels of 
verbal abstractions. Here is how she re-wrote 
the above lines after the demonstration: 


“*T weigh 155 pounds and am five feet 
three inches. The house is dirty. Tomorrow I 
am going to a party. My hair and nails need 
doing. My car needs washing and the tyres 
checking. Holly didn’t propose to Barbara. 


“She reported ‘feeling’ improved after this 
reformulation, and after steady practice in 
doing this sort of thing, her depression 
cleared up. 


“It can easily be seen that the above 
technique involved the application of a very 
elementary knowledge of general semantics. 
It involves translating fluid, uncritical verba- 
lizing into writing—a static medium—and so 
involving the visual and kinaesthetic senses 
and putting inner speech into a form where 
assumptions, inferences, etc., can be verified, 
and then altering these assumptions and 
inferences by reducing the level of 
abstraction” (12:301), 


The extensional device has been applied in 
child guidance (1:271), problems of marital 
adjustment (9:306), in the application of 
hygiene principles (15: 263), in visual research 
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(13:221), and perhaps elsewhere. To 
illustrate an instance from marital counselling : 
a semantically oriented martial counsellor was 
helping a couple who had come close to 
divorce. Both were coming closer to each 
other when the following crisis occurred: the 
wife received a letter from her parents (who 
were all along urging her to separate from her 
husband) which ended up with “. . . you have 
sold your mother and sister down the river.” 
This phrase had a strong “emotional” effect 
on her and she was quite upset when the 
husband returned that night. After reading 
the letter the husband reversed his former 
pattern, which would have been to get 
indignant, tell her whole family off, and scold 
her for having such a family in the first place. 
He said: “Now just which river did you sell 
your family down, and how much did you 
get for them? I’ll have to know for I am 
making our joint income-tax returns.” She 
saw the humour of the situation and was 
particularly touched to have him back her up 
and talk in this extensional way(9). 


These cases have not been cited to prove 
that General Semantics is the technique in 
counselling situations. As a matter of fact, if 
timed wrongly of applied indiscriminately it 
might prove useless if not harmful. What we 
have tried to convey is that given: 


a. Cases where the problem can _ be 
qualified more as “situational” rather 
than “character” neurosis; 

b. Cases where the level of anxiety is not 
too deep-rooted ; 

c. Initial opportunities for emotional 
release through passive (listening) 
methods have been applied, and the 
client indicates a readiness for positive 
direction, 


the methods of General Semantics have proved 
beneficial in many instances. 


In what has been stated above, we have 
Cealt in some detail with the assumption of 
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Identity in Genera] Semantics. Before we pass 
on to the next section we shall briefly mention 
four other important factors that influence 
interpersonal communication, viz., Elementa- 
lism, Ejither-or-ishness, the self-reflexive 
character of language, and the emotive 
character of language. 


2. Elementalism—Elementalistic terms 
imply an isolation in terms that is nonexistent 
in fact. “Space” and “time” are illustrations 
of such terms, though one cannot exist 
without the other. In psychology “senses” and 
“mind” illustrate the same point. It is useful 
to remember that there are no “elements” in 
the psychological organism; only different 
orders of abstractions involving the organism- 
as-a-whole. 


3. Additive terms——We know in many 
instances that in the world around us issues 
are not additive. Two atoms of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen do not result in three atoms. 
One does not add “thought” and “feeling” 
according to rules of linearity. The word 
“and” in the above actually represents a 
linguistic usuge structurally incorrect to facts. 
Many associationistic fallacies have been built 
around “addition.” 


4. Static structure of language.—Words 
are static; facts never so. Korzybski gives 
illustration of a simple word “pencil” to 
illustrate the point. He states: “When asked 
to give a piece of matter, most people hand 
over a piece of pencil or something of that 
sort. But what they give is not to be symbolised 
‘matter’. The object pencil which they handed 
requires, linquistically, ‘time,’ otherwise there 
would be no pencil but a ‘flash’; it requires 
also ‘space’, otherwise there would be no 
pencil but a point, a fiction” (8). 

5. Either-or.—Either-or ishness is another 
example to illustrate linguistic naiveté. The 
use of two-valued semantics overlooks the fact 
that events always occur in graded continuum. 
Many two-valued propositions have first to be 
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changed into what Korzybski calls “propo- 
sitional functions’ before they can _ be 
evaluated. As for example, “Jews are fanatic” 
is an instance of a two-valued proposition, 
which cannot be evaluated in terms of “either- 
or ishness,” unless extensionally defined. 


6. Self-reflexive nature of ‘language.— 
Besides these implicit assumptions there is 
another aspect of language that becomes 
operative in the naming process. It arises 
because of the self-reflexive nature of 
language. Language is self-reflexive because 
we use language to speak about language. In 
this way we have maps of maps, meaning of 
meaning, evaluation of evaluation, and so on. 
But in the same way we can have fear of fear, 
go into conflicts over conflicts, and have an 
“inferiority complex” for having an 
“inferiority complex.” Every description must 
contain its own description of the description, 
Thus if I describe a mental process this 
description, to be complete, must contain a 
description of the very process of describing— 
an inconceivable situation. In one of the 
sacred books of the East, it is stated that the 
very “desire” to get rid of “desire” prevents 
the cessation of “desire”. (Note the self- 
reflexive use of the word “desire.” Each 
“desire” is used at a different -level of 
abstraction. This compels us to be aware of 
the multi-ordinal nature of terms.) 


7. Emotive factors in language.—Another 
aspect of language that becomes operative in 
the naming process has to deal with the 
emotive aspects of language. Ogden and 


Richards in their stimulating book Meaning 


of Meaning deal with the problem at some 
length(10). In communicating with others we 
often pass on the verbal vessel containing 
“food for thought.” But as often as not we 
merely pass on the vessel either because we 
have nothing to pass on or merely because we 
like to make a gift of a beautiful vessel. It is 
obvious that language is very often used for 
emotive purposes. Chafee gives an instance of 
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the wife who complained: “When I ask John 
if he loves me, he acts as if I was asking for 
information” (3). 

There are, of course, many techniques for 
evoking the affective power of words— 
repetitions, direct address, use of metaphors 
and similes (the snow doesn’t give a soft white 
damn whom it touches—Cunnings), allusions, 
irony, pathos, humour, etc., are some of 
these(4). 

The affective use of words is no doubt a 
legitimate function of language. The 
conveying of information and the creation of 
an attitude are joint functions of most com- 
munication, Whereas the former directs 
attention to referential situations, the 
Jatter leads to a vicarious reliving of that 
situation, a reliving that Hayakawa calls 
“Symbolic Experience”. Our purpose in this 
paper is not to examine the various devices 
of affective communication but merely to 
draw the reader’s attention to an important 
corollary that follows from the distinction 
between affective and informative use of 
words. Just as there is a difference between 
a word that has a referential basis and one that 
is merely a “blab,” so there is a difference 
(not usually emphasized in G. S. literature) 
between symbolic and “actual” experience. 
A symbolic experience such as one that is 
derived from seeing a dramatic play or 
reading a literary work has its place in life so 
long as we do not identify the symbolic 
experience with the actual. The individual 
who identifies one with the other raises 
problems for himself which he cannot solve 
at any “operational” level. One is reminded 
of the young lady who cried for days on the 
death of the hero in a motion picture. 


COMMENT 


The proper functioning of our neuro- 
semantic mechanism calls for an awareness 
of the pitfalls underlying the functioning of 
all these processes. For instance, what we call 
“evaluational rigidity” can be traced very 
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often to a lack of awareness of the underlying 
linguistic assumptions. The little boy who is 
called “sissy” is haunted for years by the 
question: Am I or am I not a “sissy”? 
Wendell Johnson gives an instance of the girl 
labelled “awkward” who acted as if she had 
partial paralysis but nevertheless gained 
recognition as an outstanding horseback rider. 
Not only lay people but counsellors themselves 
are likely to fall into the habit of asking 
questions like: “Is he a_ constitutionally 
psychopathic personality or is he not”? 
Diagnosis in such cases can easily degenerate 
into name-calling. 

Like unconscious linguistic assumptions, the 
self-reflexive character of language can easily 
lead to muddled _thinking-fecling. The 
individual who came to the counsellor with 
the problem of being ashamed for being 
ashamed of his parents is caught in the net- 
work of self-reflexive mechanism. A series of 
“chain-reactions” may develop to the “same” 
symbol at various Jevels of abstraction. 

Innumerable illustrations of the affective 
use of words can also be given. They vary from 
being “firm” through “obstinate” to “pig- 
headed fool” depending upon how one wants 
to look at someone. According to the label 
given one listens to or turns a deaf ear, scorns, 
sympathizes, or gives a superior smile. 

Since most labels usually carry positive or 
negative connotations, many of our reactions 
to ideas and individuals tend to become 
extreme rather than balanced. One wonders 
if some of the schizoid tendencies people often 
show may not be due, in part at least, to the 
bi-polar emotional associations that symbols 
carry with them. 


III 


INTRA-PERSONAL COMMUNICATION 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GENERAL 
SEMANTICS 


In the last section we reviewed the contribu- 
tion General Semantics makes to the problems 


2 
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of inter-personal communication. Before, how- 
ever, an individual communicates to another, 
he must be aware without distortion of his 
own (first objective ) 
experiences, Effective intra-personal commu- 


nonverbal order 
nication is a necessary condition for fruitful 
inter-personal communication, Such an intra- 
personal communication is of extreme 
importance since psychological experiences 
are directly accessible to only one individual 

the experiencer himself. The fact of A’s 
experiences is always the inference of B. 

If intra-personal communication is distorted 
in its process of transition from the nonverbal 
to the verbal level inter-personal communi- 
cation suffers accordingly. 

There is, of course, no “complete” transition 
from the nonverbal to the verbal level. The 
facts of human experiences, of anger, fear, 
love, loneliness, conflict, etc., can never be 
symbolized in words with all their charac- 
teristics, and in all their completeness. The 
very process of verbalisation, that is, the 
process of bringing these nonverbal first order 
experiences into the threshold of symbolic 
awareness, implies a filtering (eliminating, 
removing, etc.) of aspects of these experiences. 
Korzybski’s Structural Differential makes it 
clear that what we “turn into words” are not 
the “goings-on” inside of one’s organism. The 
very act of 
experiences either in “emotional” or “physio- 
logical and electro-chemical” terms sets a 
limitation in communication, The problem is 
not that of choosing the “right” words; it is 
one of being aware of the limitations of any 
communication, whether that communication 
is to one’s own self (“pinning it down” in 
memory) or to another. 

“Naming” in Intra-Personal Development. 
—Not only is the naming process necessarily a 
limiting one; it is also very often a distorting 
one. All the primitive assumptions of language, 
the “additive”, “elementalistic,” “absolute,” 


describing these organismic 


“either-or,”’ “static,” etc. structure of language 
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begins to function at this level. Korzybski tells 
us that these assumptions carry with them the 
authority and prejudices of the past 
generations. To this we should add that they 
also carry with them the authority of one’s 
own life experiences. These subtle but signi- 
ficant assumptions are in short the carriers of 
the total past—one’s own as well as social and 
cultural. 


Thus in the very naming of each new 
experience that experience is evaluated in 
terms of the old. To put it differently, as each 
nonverbal experience arises from the “native 
soil” of our organism we at once react to it 
symbolically; and in reacting symbolically we 
“colour” the experience with the assumptions 
that symbols carry with them. 


Any organismic change that we qualify as 
“freedom from an emotional problem” must 
occur on the silent or nonverbal level. An 
individual cannot formulate a change unless 
it first occurs. Now it is generally not recog- 
nized that in the very process of formulation 
of the problem, the latter is likely to be 
aggravated. When the client formulates his 
problem as “fear of fear” (self-reflexive 
mechanism) that very formulation gives new 
dimensions to the problem (of fear), and thus 
elaborates and strengthens it. The very process 
of calling himself “neurotic” or “dumb” gives 
added strength to those aspects of his 
personality which constitute the client’s pro- 
blems. One of the reasons why self-theorists 
refuse to place diagnostic labels on client 
problems lies in this reinforcing character of 
labelling. Thus, whereas in the case of the 
predominantly “situational” problem mere 
awareness of “false to fact” formulations may 
be useful, in the case of the deep-rooted 
intra-personal problem this may not serve the 
purpose. What is necessary in such cases can 
be qualified as “non-reactive recognition.” 





‘In passing we should note that whereas the 
behaviourists are interested in Level 3. 
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The last statement needs considerable 
elaboration for we know that any functioning 
individual can be approached at three levels: 


1. The level of inner experience. This 
constitutes an awareness of the firsthand 
experiences of the individual by the 
individual. 


2. Self-reactions of the individual to these 
inner experiences. 


3. Observable behavior of the individual.! 


Objective first order experiences occur at 
(Level 1) in the individual. These responses 
are not amicable to any scientific manipula- 
tion. The self-reactions of the individual 
(Level 2) are “knowable” by an outside 
observer to the degree the individual chooses 
to reveal them. The observable behaviour of 
the individual (Level 3) is of course much 
more public. 


For our purpose the second level is of 
significant importance. It is here that 
“abstraction” of the dynamic (fluid, changing, 
etc.) experiences at level one takes place. An 
important and interesting fact is that self- 
reactions (Level 2) are often made not to the 
firsthand experience (Level 1) but to its part 
translation as a sign or symbol. In other words, 
the individual becomes cognitively aware of 
an experience not in terms of the experience 
itself, but in terms of a system of symbolization 
that “stands for” that experience. Implied in 
this system of symbolization is a system of 
evaluation that is culturally determined. This 
is of course so because language itself is 
culturally determined. The “heuristic” set of 
the individual towards an inner experience is 
therefore not so much “heuristic” as socially 
conditioned. Thus the value-judgements of 
society (rejection, justification, identification, 
condemnation, etc.) come into play because 
self-perception occurs through the screen of 
symbols. 





self-theorists are concerned with Level 2, the 
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The Psychological Climate in Naming.— 


A consequence or by-product of these 
judgement-loaded self-perceptions is the 
construct we know as “personality.” Of course 
the learning involved in taking over the social 
value-judgements through symbolic codi- 
fications does not take place directly but only 
as a coincidental part of everyday inter- 
personal relationships. That aspect of this 
relationship which holds implications for an 
individual with reference to the system of 
values is termed by Porter as the individual’s 
“psychological climate” (11:146). This is 
not merely the function of a counselling 
relationship as pointed out by Porter; it is 
an aspect of all interrelational situations, and 
is, therefore, a continuous process. 


There is, however, an important diffe- 
rence between therapeutic and nontherapeutic 
psychological climate. Often, therapeutic 
climate, unlike the nontherapeutic, has a 
facilitating influence on intra-personal com- 
munication. In the context of our discussion, 
this really means that the Counsellor uses 
psychological climate to heal the fractures in 
communication that occur between the level 
of firsthand experience (Level 1) and the level 
of self-reactions to that experience (Level 2). 
To put it differently: since the client takes 
over his value-judgements through culturally 
determined symbollic codifications and reacts 
to his firsthand experience through the screen 
of these value-loaded symbols, the counsellor 
(by the use of the technique known as accept- 
ance-reflection) assists the client to react to 
his own experience as an organismic whole, 
not in terms of its part-translation as a symbol. 
By this means the counsellor helps the client 
to recognize the experience but not to react to 
it in terms of judgementally loaded symbolic 
codifications, This recognition without loaded 
reaction is an attitude the client learns from 
the counsellor when the latter himself recog- 
nizes without judgemental reactions (viz., 
diagnostic labelling such as “constitutionally 
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psychopathic personality,” etc.) those aspects 
of the client’s self-reactions which the latter 
chooses to verbalize. 


The Counselling Process—It will be 
observed that in the above pages all that one 
actually is attempting to do is to present a 
theoretical framework, in terms of intra- 
personal communication for the well-known 
technique of “acceptance” which has been 
found useful at the empirical level by the 
self-theorists. We are attempting to show 
that the “internal frame of reference” as the 
background from which emerge the self- 
reactions of the client to his firsthand 
experiences is a frame of reference which is 
determined by value-judgements that spring 
from a matrix that is public or social and 
which (value-judgement) has been taken 
over by him through a life-time of symbolic 
learning. 


We make bold to say therefore that the 
counsellor has an access to this internal 
framework precisely because both the client 
and the counsellor have drawn these codes 
from the same common pool of social values. 
In the absence of this larger common Gestalt 
the counsellor would be unable to participate 
in the emotions expressed by the client. Inter- 
personal communication cannot take place in 
a vacuum. Irrespective of the school he 
belongs to, the more skilful the counsellor the 
better his capacity to “sense” and therefore te 
reflect the attitudes and emotions expressed by 
the client. Skilfulness does not in this case 
mean ability to apply theoretical knowledge. 
It refers to the counsellor’s acquaintance with 
the varied aspects of that pool of values, and 
his capacity to see which among them the 
client has chosen for a given context. 


The outcome of such an acceptance-reflec- 
tion is significant. By having an access to 
and sensitivity for a greater repertory of social 
values and codes the counsellor is able to 
recognise those selected by the client. He thus 
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obtains an insight into the client’s pattern of 
self-reactions to firsthand experiences. Now 
when the client verbalizes these, the counsellor 
“hands them back” to the client—but without 
the loading of value judgements. Thus it is 
not that the counsellor merely becomes the 
mirror for the client; he, as a representative 
of society, acts as an active neutralizing 
agency. The counsellor’s accepting-reflecting 
responses are really purposeful and positive 
communications on his part. It is as if he 
is saying: “Turn back to the experiences that 
spring from the native soil of your organism 
and feel free to accept them for we (the 
society) no longer bind you or burden you 
with our codes and clichés; and the burden 
we imposed on you since childhood we lift 
today.” 


Just as the individual took over his original 
values in a social matrix he lays them aside 
once again in the context of such a social 
situation within the counsellor’s consulting 
room. In this way he turns inwards the 
neutral attitude created in the counselling 
relationship. No longer does he feel compelled 
cither to justify his experience in terms of 
social values or protect himself from that 
experience for fear of violating social codes. 
Ife learns in other words to face the experience 
in all its nakedness, and thus establish a new 
pattern of intra-personal communication 
between his firsthand experiences “as they 
are,” and his self-reactions to them. 

Let us elaborate this by reference to ‘an 
illustration. Let us, for instance, examine the 
nature of self-concept. According to Rogers, 
self-concept is an “organized configuration of 
perception of the self.” This organized con- 
figuration is what we may call the Symbolic 
Self. It is, in other words, a concept or idea 
abstracted from and symbolizing the total or 
organismic self. If intra-personal communica- 
tion is realistic, then the symbolized self or 
self-concept will be an adequate representation 
of the total self. Like all symbolic represen- 
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tations it will-be limited in form but accurate 
in structure. The map of a territory is 
obviously limited in size but matches the 
actual territory in shape and dimensions. So 
it must be with the self-concept. 


Further it is the territory that determines 
the characteristics of the map and not vice 
versa. So must the characteristics of the 
actual or organismic self determine those of 
the symbolic self. Again ts the territory 
changes, so must the map. This does not often 
happen when we refer to a geographical 
territory. The organismic self, however, is in 
a constant state of flux. The map or the 
symbolic self therefore needs to be constantly 
revised. One of the unfortunate facts of 
human existence is that this does not always 
take place. Whereas the organismic self under- 
goes continuous growth and modification 
through the impact of “external” and 
“internal” environments, the self-concept 
frequently remains static. 


For reasons only imperfectly understood as 
yet every change in self-concept is often looked 
upon as a threat. One reason for this resistance 
seems to lie in the conventional system of 
vaiuation prematurely imposed (by parents, 
ctc.) upon the natural constellation of 
reactions of the growing individual. Hayakawa 
gives a simple but apt illustration. “Let us 
say as a child you develop—as children do— 
a terrible fear of dogs. Let us say that you 
have a father who says: ‘anybody who is 
afraid of dogs is a sissy and no sissy is going to 
be a boy of mine.” Now you are confronted 
with a dilemma. You either have to ack- 
nowledge your fear of dogs and thereby lose 
your father, because that is what father said, 
or else you have either to overcome or conceal 
this fear of dogs and keep your father. If this 
fear cannot be easily overcome, as such fears 
cannot, you say to yourself until you believe it, 
‘J am not afraid of dogs, see Dad, I am not 
afraid of dogs” (5). 
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Here are the seeds for the development of 
unrealistic attitudes towards the organismic 
self. Notice that a disturbance has taken place 
in intra-personal communication, with the 
result that one aspect of the organismic self 
remains outside the threshold of conceptual 
awareness, and is therefore not included in 
the “map”—the symbolic self. No wonder 
these unrecognized “spots” grow like fungus 
in the dark and explode under a situation of 
stress. Then the individual cries out: “I do 
not understand what is happening to me.” 
The growing individual, in need: of approval 
and security, is always likely to be moved by 
what Burrow calls the “principle of differ- 
ential advantage” (2:192), wherein, through 
the distortion of the symbolic self, he obtains 
for himself the advantages of parental or 
authoritarian security. 


COMMENT 


More effective intra-personal communi- 
cation is necessary to minimize the widening 
gulf between our symbolic and the organismic 
selves. One way to facilitate this is through 
the techniques of nondirective counselling. 
The way towards self-understanding does not 
lie through the imposition of more systemation 
of more systematized images of values, either 
by parents or therapists. It lies in freeing the 
individual from the burden of unassimilated 
value systems which he carries with him as 
“artificial limbs,” and in this way enable him 
to move towards increased intra-personal 
communication. 

Awareness of the total organismic self is the 
one important source whereby an individual 
can come to terms with himself. 


IV 
EXPERIMENTAL SURVEY 


It was stated in the introduction that mere 
knowledge of verbal definition (intensional 
rneaning) is in no way indicative of agreement 
about the actual operations involved 
(extensional meaning). In the following pilot 
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study it appears clear that mere verbal agree- 
ment on counselling terms does not indicate 
“extensional” understanding. Lack of such 
basic extensional understanding may perhaps 
account, among other things, why text-book 
knowledge of counselling does not always 
make good counsellors. 


Hypothesis—Knowledge of the intensional 
meaning of a term (as determined by a given 
definition) does not guarantee an extensional 
agreement about the term (as observed in 
paper and pencil application of a give 
situation. ) 


Procedure.—Twenty-nine counsellors were 
selected for the pilot study, nearly all of them 
working at the University of Minnesota. These 
possessed either the M.A. or the Ph.D. degree 
or were graduate students, all with experience 
in counselling varying from one to several 
years. All the counsellors were presented with 
a questionnaire (see page 266) containing a 
number of definitions. One among the three 
definitions for each term was the definition 
offered by Snyder (14). Those counsellors who 
chose Snyder’s definitions were assumed to 
have “verbally agreed” with Snyder. 

The experiment proposed to determine 
whether or not such verbal agreement would 
be related to agreement with Snyder in the 
application of these definitions to counselling 
situations. To test such “extensional” agree- 
ment fifteen abstracts from actual counselling 
situations were presented from Snyder’s Case 
Kook, (It is recognized that these are only 
verbal accounts of events as they occurred, not 
the events themselves.) Each of them was 
specifically identified by Snyder as either 
“Re-statement of Content,” “Reflection of 
Feeling” or “Interpretation.” Five responses of 
each, of the above categories as identified by 
Snyder were included in the questionnaire as 
follows: 


Re-statement of Content. ...Nos. 4, 5, 7, 11, 15. 
Reflection of Feeling......Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8, 13. 
ERGEPPTECALION« 2 06 ccc's va Nos. 3, 9, 10, 12, 14. 
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It was assumed that any “memory factor” 
(in case some of the counsellors happened to 
have read Snyder) was not likely to enter the 
test situation because: Snyder’s Case Book 
contained hundreds of counsellor responses, 
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the counsellors tested were not permitted to 
refer to any books during or before working 
with the questionnaire, they were told nothing 
about the source of the material presented. 
The questionnaire is reproduced below. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Three terms along with three definitions 
for each term are stated below. Choose 
the definition that, in your opinion, 

Terms 
Restatement of Content....... 


ReGection of Feeling... ........056.00000 


S555 e a oo eis Gas 





defines the term most adequately. Put 
a tick mark ( ) opposite that 
definition. 


Definitions 
Largely the repetition by the counsellor of 


words used by the client in a manner that 
shows neither acceptance nor rejection. 


Counsellor response which reflects more of 
the intellectual aspects of what the client has 
said than of the feeling tone. 


Restatement of the central idea of the client’s 
remarks in a more organized and systematic 
manner. 


Responses made by the counsellor which 
recognizes the feelings expressed by the client. 


Communication of understanding. 


Restating feelings expressed by the client with 
a broader and more meaningful reference 
than given by the client. 


Statements made by the counsellor which 
indicate causal relationships or which responds 
to feelings that have not been expressed by the 
client. 


Statements made by the counsellor which are 
inferences made from what the client has 
said or done. 


Verbal attempt on the part of the counsellor 
to bring to the client awareness of the hidden 
meanings of his words. 
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II, Fifteen abstracts from actual counselling 
situations are given below. In the light of 
the definition selected by you identify the 
counsellor responses in each situation by 
putting against that item “1” if it is considered 
“restatement of content,” “2” if it is consi- 
dered “reflection of feeling” and “3” if it is 
considered an “interpretation.” 


1. §.: Then this rationalization. That gives 
me a great deal of trouble in school. I’ve used 
the “sour grapes” policy. Always, I only 
wanted to do what I could be the best in. 
If anyone else was particularly good in any- 
thing, I said it was too easy for him. 


C.: M-hm. You feel you tended to try to 
cover up your weakness by a process of 
rationalization. 


2. §S.: This book is sort of my bible. It 
speaks in here of delusions. I believe I do 
well a little bit on delusions. Somewhere it had 
a chart I was interested in. I'll see if I can 
find it. It spoke of withdrawing. One of my 
great difficulties is withdrawing as a defence. 
That’s what I meant when I said I, withdrew 
and acted superior because I knew I was 
inferior, Then there’s daydreaming. That’s 
one of my shortcomings. I daydream all the 
time. All sort of fantasies—in the class, on the 
street, in the street-car—all the time. I guess * 
I’m a regular daydreamer. 


C.: You feel you do a good deal more of 
it than the average person. 


3. §.: And little quirks bother me too. 
Some colours offend me more. Violet and blue 
depress me and yellow makes me feel self- 
conscious. Green makes me feel swell and 
red makes me mad, anything with red in it. 
All the colours have some effect. Red makes 
me feel depressed. Then it’s that feeling of 
wanting to let oft steam and just blow up. 


C.:° Even colours seem to symbolize these 
various frustrations and annoyances. 


4. S.: There was this domineering air. 
Then, of course, there was corporal punish- 
ment. How well I know. Consequently the 
students lied, I did myself to escape getting 
the thrashing even in high school. The 
teachers degraded the students as much as 
possible, 


C.: You feel that many times your school 
was absolutely lacking in principles of modern 
education. 


5. S.: Well, that’s good. I thought I was 
rather an exception. I believe that school and 
my parent’s social life being so cut off the 
way they were did more than anything else 
to put a wall between myself and the rest of 
the world. 


C.: You feel that most of your problems 
come from your segregation from other people. 


6. S.: Yes, it would probably force me to 
do something. But then where do you go from 
there? What’s next? 


C.: You realize that, even if you did that 
there’d still be plenty of unanswered questions 
and plenty of difficulties still ahead. 


7. §.: That’s right. The point is that in 
my whole philosophy somehow or other I got 
the crazy idea that I just wouldn’t progress— 
that things just don’t grow better. I don’t 
know how I ever got it—but its’—it’s a crazy 
thing. I mean, I can go to shows and see 
people progressing and see people getting’ 
where they want to go and everything working 
out fine through consistent effort and every- 
thing like that—and yet I don’t feel that I 
can see progress somehow or other. 


C.: In yourself. 


8. S.: Does anybody actually feel as 
though he is—he’s reached his ideal of himself? 
I mean, certain goals that he has set in mind. 
Does anybody actually feel as though he is 
sort of satisfied within himself? I mean, a sort 
of assured feeling about himself? 
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C.: You are puzzled to know whether 
anybody ever geis up to the point of their 
ideals or the place where they have set their 
goals. 


9. §S.: What causes it? I mean, I wonder 
if there is any—if anyone knows what causes 
it. Is that the devil? 

C.: You feel as though may be it’s your 
devil anyway. 


10. S.: That’s right. And I expect it goes 
back to the fact that I can’t respond wholly 
under the present situation. The fact that 
the intrigue of marriage begins to wear or 
after a while has contributed some to the 
problem too. You know, like you have a real 
craving for ice-cream, but, after about three 
dishes, you don’t want any more. 


C.: Sometimes you feel yourself getting 
tired of the routine of marriage. 


11. §S.: I really can’t decide whether I am 
right or wrong, If it’s wrong I think I’ll try to 
break it. I do it so completely automatically 
that I really don’t have any time to think 
about it. 

C.: You can’t quite decide which is right 
and which is wrong. 


12. §S.: I don’t think they knew. T thought , 


that I had kept it covered up. 
C.: Nobody must know this thing. 


13. §.: I always felt that when people first 
found out they would stiffen up around me. 
They would change their attitude towards me 
and feel sorry or something. Rather than 
letting them do it, I avoid ever letting them 
know. 
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C.: You don’t want their pity. 


14. §S.: M-hm. Even if I did make up my 
mind to do it, I’d still shy away from it when 
I’d made up my mind. 


C.: It’s easier to do that intellectually than 
emotionally. 


15. §S.: In other words, that’s what I 
should do. Just thinking doesn’t do any good. 


C.: You think that is what you should do? 


Results—Results are summarised in 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 and are tabulated in 
Figure 2. They indicate that Intensional 
Agreement or Disagreement with a term has 
little to do with indentifying operations in 
an actual situation, or in other words with 
Extensional Agreement. Thus in case of 
“Restatement of Content” both those who 
agreed with and those who disagreed with 
Snyder were able to indentify an average of 
60 per cent of the counsellor responses in this 
category. The percentages for the other two 
terms were: 


Agreed Disagreed 
With With 
Reflection of 
Feeling: 31 per cent. 41.8 per cent. 


Interpretation: 50 per cent. 47.6 per cent. 

As can be seen these percentages also do 
not show any practical difference, thus 
suggesting that counsellor agreement on terms 
is not related to counsellor agreement on 
client behaviour. This is only a suggestive 
study but attempts to illustrate one kind of 
research that needs to be performed in the 
area of semantics-in-counsclling. 
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TABLE 1 


_The Proportion of Counsellors having Intensional Agreement and those having 
Intensional Disagreement with Snyder on the definition of “Restatement of Content” (of the 
Counsellors who agreed with Snyder Extensionally on the Categorization of Case Responses) 


Restatement of Content: Responses indicating Intensional Disagree- 
Responses indicating Intensional Agree- ment oe ee ee -» 20 
ment es es is PT Responses indicating Extensional Agree- 
Responses indicating Extensional Agree- ment , oe .° -. 60 
ment ate £5 a roy Average number of statements (out of 5) 
Average number of statements (out of 5) Identified ‘ ae “4 = &. 3 
eM Yk yy 20 
9 ia 3 
3 out of 5 = 60 per cent. 3 out of 5 = 60 per cent. 
TABLE 2 
The Proportion of Counsellors having Intensional Agreement and those having 
Intengional Disagreement with Snyder on the definition of “Reflection of Feeling” (of the 
Counsellors who agreed with Snyder Extensionally on the Categorization of Case Responses) 
Reflection of Feeling: Responses indicating Intensional Dis- 
Responses indicating _—Intensional agreement “* oe -~ Ul 
Agreement ne ea Responses’ indicating _—__Extensional- 
Responses _ indicating = Extensional Agreement vies wh ws 
Agreement vi rn PE Average number of statements (out of 
Average number of statements (out of 5) Identified ats ~ — * 2.09 
5) Identified ae -% = oo ke 11 
18 > 1.55 
1.55 out of 5 = 31 per cent. 2.09 out of 5 = 41.8 per cent. 
TABLE 3 Mg 
The Proportion of Counsellors having Intensional Agreement and those having 
Intensional Disagreement with Snyder on the definition of “Interpretation” (of the 
Counsellors who agreed with Snyder Extensionally on the Categorization of Case Responses) 
Interpretation: Responses indicating Intensional 
Responses _ indicating —_—Intensional Disagreement ss es : 
Agreement “a ae oe Responses _ indicating —_ Extensional 
Responses indicating _Extensional- Agreement o- ee “ 
Agreement... .. on fa Average number of statements (out of 
Average number of statements (out of 5) Identified . . si og = 23 
5) Identified a a = 7 = 950 


3 


2.50 out of 5 = 50 per cent. 2.3 out of 5 = 47.6 per cent. 
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FIGURE 2. THE AGREEMENT OF EACH OF 29 COUNSELLORS WITH SNYDER 
FOR EACH OF 15 INTERVIEW STATEMENTS. 
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Underlined checks indicate counsellors who had disagreed intensionally with Snyder‘s definiton but 


agreed extensionally with him on client statements in the 15 cases. Checks without unde indica 
intensional agreement and extensional agreement. — 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGION TO SOCIAL WORK* 





His EMINENCE VALERIAN CARDINAL GRACIAS 





Introduction.— It is a coincidence, and I 
think a happy one, that my Talk to you on 
“The Contribution of Religion to Social 
Work” should follow immediately the Eight 
Addresses I have given last week on “The 
Decline of Public Morals” to over 2,000 
listeners, in the course of which, consistently, 
perseveringly, I made some important points. 
These fundamental considerations have 
their bearing on the subject of my Address. 


1. Conduct flows from creed; and practice 
from belief; 


2. The Present-day Moral and Spiritual 
bankruptcy can be traced to the belief of man 
in his own self-sufficiency, and the neglect 
of the fundamental Moral and Spiritual 
values. 


3. Fashioned from the slime of the earth, 
gifted with an intellectual soul, the first man 
was the crown of God’s creation. But he 
lost that privileged position; it is a matter of 
science, history, psychology, experience of 
mankind that something disastrous has 
happened to him in history; and so the whole 
world is, in the words of Cardinal Newman, 
“out of joint with the purposes of its Creator.” 
In the words of a great French thinker, 
Pascal, “man is only a reed, the weakest in 
nature; but he is a thinking reed.” With 
man’s Fall came death of body, darkness of 
mind, weakness of will, the flesh warring 
daily and hourly against the spirit; with his 
fall, the whole world lieth in wickedness. “For 
all that is in the world—the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, the pride of life 


is not of the Father but of the world.” The 
infection of sin spread through the whole 
system, so that although the framework is 
good and divine, the spirit and life within it 
are evil; it is steeped and plunged, as it were, 
in a flood of sin, not a part of it remaining 
as God originally created it, not a part free 
from the corruptions that have disfigured it. 


4. For the world to maintain and contend, 
brazenly, that man was far from being what 
religion and law have assumed him to be— 
a fallen creature saturated with sin and 
desperately wicked—is by instinct and nature 
the very reverse; for the world to state that 
man is a “saint of nature”—all this is contrary 
to the history of society, ancient and modern, 
and to our own personal experience. 


5. What is man but the composite of the 
angel and the brute. All the weaknesses and 
passions, but also all the virtues of the race 
have gone to his making; every noble and 
magnanimous deed, and also every deed of 
villainy has had its share in the shaping of 
his moral character. What a piece of work 
is man! How noble in reason; how infinite 
in faculty; in form and movement how 
express and admirable; in action how like an 
angel; in apprehension how like a god—the 
beauty of the world, the paragon of animals. 
And yet, what is this quintessence of dust! 


' 6. This early life of ours, a brief span, 
this sluggish isthmus of dwadling minutes 
between one great ocean of eternity, in which 
we had no existence, and that other ocean 
in which we shall live endlessly—for better, 
for worse—must come to an end some day. 





*His Eminence Valerian Cardinal Gracias addressed the Students’ Union of the Tata Institute 


of Social’ Sciences on March 23, 1959. 
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Suffer or Perish.—Man’s life on earth is a 
warfare. We must either suffer or perish. If 
unselfishness; if holines and virtue; if light 
and vision—be life; we must either suffer or 
perish. For this is the iron law of nature, 
shirk it how we will, that there can be no life 
and the perfection of life, but at the cost of 
pain and suffering. For to live is to struggle; 
to struggle is to suffer; to be able to suffer is 
to be a man; to accept suffering when it comes 
is to be noble; to choose it for a worthy cause 
is to be a hero. Turn where you will, walk how 
you will, seek what you will, you will find no 
higher way above, no safer way below, than 
the path of suffering and pain emblazoned 
with this motto—Either suffer or perish. What 
went you out to seek? A reed trembling in 
the wind? A man clad in silk? The kingdom 
of heaven has opened to force, and the force- 
ful even now are making it their prize. 


7. Hence they are, indeed, false prophets, 
coming to us in the clothing of sheep, but 
inside are ravening wolves, who would glorify 
the flesh. Instead of inuring man to the rough 
climate of this mortal life they are turning 
us into poor, frail, pain-shirking creatures; 
instead of touching the dark clouds with 
golden light; instead of teaching our bleeding 
fingers to weave the thorns which sin has 
sown in to a crown of glory for our brow, 
they are making us fleshy. 

8. They are certainly no benefactors of 
society and of our country who would 
liquidate the individual; for one of the bright, 
features of our civilization has been the 
recognition of the sacredness and liberty of 
man. Render to God the things that are God’s 
and to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; 
but also to man the things that are man’s 
Again, they are no benefactors of the country, 
who are forgetful or disdainful of the spiritual 
vein that runs through our history. Aberra- 
tions in the line of the spiritual there have 
been—fads, fancies, superstitions; but it would 
be utter folly, while condemning these, in 
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the name of progress and science to eliminate 
spiritual values. As the ancients said, it is 
easier to construct a city in the air than one 
without religious or moral foundations. 
Loyalty to our country’s traditions demands 
the salvation of these assets. When our leaders 
today so strongly urge the need of ethical and 
moral values in public life, it must be stressed 
that ethical and moral values cannot possibly 
exist in public life, unless they first exist in 
private life; that morality, whether private 
or public, cannot be divorced from religion. 
And yet, if our social and moral order today 
is showing signs of disintegration, it is through 
the slow attrition of its religious and 
cultural foundations. Signs of this moral 
deterioration have been apparent on more 
levels than one. Among the common people 
traditional morality is fast losing ground; 
among the cultured, orthodoxy is giving way 
to vagueness in belief; among the youth there 
is indiscipline and restlessness. Intellectual 
sanity, moral health, spiritual values are the 
props on which our civilization must rest. 
Economic and technical knowledge, science, 
military strength, have never saved from 
destruction a race that has lost its belief in 
the permanent values of religion and morality. 
‘Mere scientifical and economic progress may 
make a nation appear great, progressive and 
wealthy for a time, but sooner or later, it has 
to pay the penalty of giving too much 
importance to material things and neglecting 
the things of the spirit. 


9. Family the Main Arch.—A nation will 
be what its homes are; and “without a healthy 
and vigorous family life, a people and a nation 
is doomed, for the family is the fundamental 
arch on which is raised the structure of 
human society.” (Pius XII). Therefore, he 
who renews the family controls the nation; 
he who controls the family, controls the nation. 
There is hardly any sphere of our social life 
which is so seriously threatened today from 
every quarter as the family. In India remark- 
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able national features and historical traditions 
dating back to the past centuries have served 
to guarantee the stability and dignity of the 
family. But today the tide of the neo-paganism 
is upsetting the existing situation, throwing 
family life into disarray and confusion. To 
inject secularism into this “mother cell” is to 
infect the whole social body, since the family 
is not only a cradle of children, but also of 
thie nation. Throughout India and abroad the 
Indian woman has had a high reputation 
for dignity, reserve, modesty, purity. Never- 
theless, times are changing. The problem 
for the woman in the India of today is how 
to combine harmoniously what is native to 
her, in virtue of her womanhood and of her 
race, with the demands of educational 
progress, social conventions, the special role 
she is called to play in public life. Not in 
the branches of a tree but in its roots do 
force and power reside. Woman is at the very 
root of our social life. If she keeps the sources 
of life pure and healthy, the entire social order 
will be renewed and re-invigorated by her 
effort. Out of woman’s suffering and self- 
sacrifice will come the resurrection of modern 
society. She is a power for good, which is a 
pearl of great price, more necessary to the 
world than the water which quenches thirst 
or the wind that blows away tainted air. 
Mothers are the cells of our social body. The 
man can be corrupted and society may 
continue sound; but if something befalls 
woman, everything becomes rotten and 
society runs towards perdition. 
* + * * 


I. MORAL AND SPIRITUAL ORIGINS 


(a) The relation between religion and 
social work is more intimate and profound 
than many of us would like to imagine or 
admit. It would be a platitude to state that 
much of recent social work found its first 
inspiration in religious belief and in the 
practical consequences of that belief. The 
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history of social work in England, for 
instance, is closely connected with the 
Quakers, who were deeply religious people. 
It was Elizabeth Fry who initiated the reform 
of the prisons, while Robert Owen and 
Francis Place, the respective founders of the 
co-operative movement and the trade union 
movement in Britain, received much of their 
inspiration and the courage of their convic- 
tions from the Bible. On the European 
Continent, St. Vincent de Paul was one of 
the first to attack the problem of beggary, 
the prisons, and the galley slaves and find a 
solution. Frederic Ozanam, his great disciple, 
founded the St. Vincent de Paul societies to 
continue his work. St. John Bosco and his 
Salesians founded homes for street boys, while 
there are innumerable religious congregations 
of both men and women catering to the needs 
of the sick and the dying, the poor and the 
handicapped, the orphans and widows and 
the outcasts of the society. The hospitals, 
the orphanages, the nursing profession, homes 
for the aged, for the lepers, for the handi- 
capped, in practically every country of the 
world, have been motivated by religious 
consideration, the driving force of charity. 


(b) Every man, in the discharge of his 
duties, gives direct or indirect service to 
society; every useful act of his contributes to 
his own growth and to the betterment of 
society. The term social service, therefore, 
is wide in its connotation; in its commonly 
accepted meaning, however, it refers to the 
assistance given to those who are unable to 
meet their own needs without help. This 
social service has, within recent years, deve- 
loped into a scientific art. As a science, it 
has its own body of principles drawn largely 
from allied social disciplines, but with a dis- 
tinctive pattern provided by its aim in view. 
The practical application of these principles 
has resulted in a rapid and organised deve- 
lopment of techniques of helping man. 
Though in its scientific aspect social service 
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is new, its origin lies in religious thought and 
practice which also guarantees its stability and 
efficiency. Much of what appears to be revo- 
lutionary thinking in the field of social service 
will be found to be rediscoveries or re-state- 
ments of old truths given a new expression 
and systematisation. 


(c) Social Work and Altruism.—Man’s 
activity obtains its significance from the 
purpose in view. Hence it is pertinent to ask 
the why of social work. Why is it that man 
gets out from solitude into communion with 
his fellow-beings, from absorption in self into 
service of neighbour? It is sometimes 
suggested that self-interest is the basis of 
altruism. If by self we understand the self 
that is an image of God, the realization of 
one’s greatness in the Infinite, then we strike 
at the basis of social work. But if by self 
we mean that which selfishness serves, then 
the suggestion goes counter to the finer feel- 
ings of man. It is true that a spirit of mutual 
help will create an atmosphere in which our 
own welfare in times of need is safeguarded. 
But if the petty self is the ultimate goal of 
our interest in the needs of others, then the 
men who have utilised society for self- 
aggrandisement should be the heroes who 
have fulfilled the aim of existence. 


(d) In furnishing the purpose of social 
service, philanthropy is no more successful 
then self-interest. What. would we have 
philanthropists provide? Food and clothing 
and leisure? These are the very things that 
have failed to satisfy the philanthropists 
themselves. If the possession of these can 
afford no ultimate meaning to life, the giving 
of them to others cannot become the aim 
of life. 


Ideas of “brotherhood of man”, of “general 
welfare”, of “the good of the State”, and the 
like are failures as the ultimate basis of 
service. These are just meaningless abstrac- 
tions when viewed in isolation from concrete 
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persons. Humanitarianism, by which word we 
could designate all these beliefs in the self- 
sufficiency of mankind, may have called forth 
acts of self-sacrifice. But this abstraction is 
an idol of limited worth, deriving its motiva- 
ting power from the traditions in which it is 
anchored and from which its worshippers 
have gone astray. Humanitarian love of man 
is a concept born of protest against God and 
suckled on polemic. It wishes to love not 
the divine in man, not man’s full stature in 
God, but man only in so far as he is a member 
of a species. Such a love of neighbour lacks 
depth. In true love, a man turns away from 
himself in answer to a positive value he 
has seen. 


(e) True Love of Neighbour can be 
founded only in the Transcendent Infinite. In 
recognising the Creator we recognize the 
Fatherhood which unifies men in brotherhood. 
The deeper this recognition, the greater the 
spirit of brotherly love. The knowledge that all 
are created to enjoy eternal life of unbounded 
joy in God breaks down the barriers between 
self and other men, and involves work for 
the salvation of all and responsibility for all. 
On the path towards God, man gains spiri- 
tual strength. Out of sheer love he goes to 
those around him, those weak of spirit and 
needing this communication of new values. 
He is forced by an inner urge to attend to 
the spiritual ascent of his brother; and since 
spiritual activity is not entirely independent 
of material well-being, to attend also to his 
material needs. 


(f) The Link that Binds.—God is the link 
that binds man with man, This explains the 
heroic lengths to which people go in helping 
their fellow-men, It was not the disfigured 


faces or the festering stubs of hands that 
called Father Damien to the leper colony of 
Molakai. And Father Damien is not a lone 
hero. Hundreds of devoted nuns today have 
voluntarily enclosed themselves to spend a 
lifetime in tending leprous bodies. One of 
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these, washing a leper’s wounds, caused a 
mingled feeling of admiration and nausea in 
an American soldier who said, “I would not 
do that for a million dollars.” “Neither 
would I’, said the sister whose heart was not 
on a million dollars but on Infinity itself 
reflected in the souls of her charges. 


II, SHOULD RELIGION NECESSARILY 
FEATURE IN PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE? 


(a) With the evolution of social work into 
a “professional service, under governmental 
and non-governmental auspices, potentially 
available to every member of the community, 
irrespective of his means, to assist him in 
achieving his full potentialities for productive 
and satisfying living”, (as an international 
survey of the U. N. on the training for Social 
Work defines it), religious motivation might 
seem to be relegated to the background. 
Charity in the form of unorganised voluntary 
service that merely seeks for a palliative to 
Ahe prob!em, but never reaches its causes, is 
regarded with a certain amount of misgiving, 
especially when it assumes the patronising 
approach of the educated well-to-do woman 
of fashion trying to help their poorer 
neighbours. 


While this may appear to be the present 
position, there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples applied to social case work that have 
no meaning except against a religious pers- 
pective, especially the Christian religious 
perspective. One of these is the principle of 
client self-determination. It is becoming of 
increasing interest today to note that social 
workers are expected in their relations with 
their clients to allow for the widest possible 
area of self-determination. It is recognised 


that the client is a human person, a being 
endowed with liberty and free will, who has 
within his own being the potentialities of 
curing himself, of adjusting himself to the 
social needs of his environment, of smoothing 
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out his interpersonal relationships. It is he 
who must take the first step towards his own 
recovery. Because of this discovery, the notion 
of human personality is receiving great atten- 
tion in our times. 


(b) Concept of a Free Being.—The con- 
cept of a free independent being, master of its 
own activity and responsible for its own 
actions, is an outgrowth of a typical Christian 
belief, in the fundamental value of the person, 
who has endowed by the Creator with the 
power of thought and the freedom to choose 
his own course in life, and in particular to 
make decisions of eternal import. For the 
freedom of the individual, the Church has 
always struggled against the State and any 
social institution that threatened to limit or 
destroy that freedom. But it is good to realise 
that the essential meaning of freedom is not 
liberty to do as one pleases but rather the 
liberty to do what one ought to do, the liberty 
to behave as one ought to behave. Liberty 
understood in this sense is quite consistent 
with ‘freedom under the law’—while we 
admit the necessity of a moral law that binds 
us, yet we are free because we freely obey its 
mandates and thereby realise ourselves to the 
fullest. 


(c) It is, therefore, the inherent value of 
the human person that religion stresses, and 
the basis of this value Jies in the spiritual 
aspect of his nature. Closely entwined with, 
this fundamental notion is another—that 
because of his spiritual nature, man has not 
merely biological needs but spiritual needs 
that must be satisfied. 


III. AID OF PSYCHOLOGY 


(a) In their effort to understand and 
sympathise with their clients, social workers 
call to their aid psychology, the science 
of the human mind. Both the theory 
and practice has been deeply influenced 
by the schools of psychoanalysis and 
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psychotherapy that took their rise in Austria 
and later spread throughout Europe and 
America. Without belittling the impor- 
tant contributions of psychology to a know- 
ledge of the emotional life of man, perhaps 
there has been too much stress laid on the 
biological and pleasure seeking drives in men 
to the exclusion of his higher needs. With 
experience and investigation, it now appears 
that the mode in which these “biological” 
needs exist in man and the way in which 
they influence conduct are both specifically 
human. Man is interested not only in the 
satisfaction of his biological needs, he is also 
ever seeking to satisfy his needs for contact 
with the world around him both material 
and human. Lastly, he needs to find a 
meaning to his existence. The social upset 
in our world brought about by the technolo- 
gical revolution that has broken down the 
former barriers of security around the indi- 
vidual in the quiet happy self-subsistent life 
of former days has tended to throw man’s 
inner life into a state of turmoil and tension. 
Uncertainty and loneliness are becoming the 
twin causes of much of the individual’s mal- 
adjustment and dissatisfaction in our times. 
The modern man finds no meaning in life. 
It seems to have no purpose, no goal. And 
all the human success that a man can achieve 
is but passing vanity. Such frustration often 
results in suicide. 


(b) Contribution of Religion.—lIt is at this 
point that the contribution of religion is most 
evident, both for the social worker and for his 
client. Religion iscapable of providing a frame- 
work securely based on valid argument and 
at thé same time responding to man’s highest 
needs of loving and giving, of strengthening 
the ego and enabling it to conform to the 


social determinants and the moral law. 


Religious observance in the forms of prayer 
and asceticism are invaluable aids for the 
building of character and a balanced per- 
sonality. Religious convictions about man’s 
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greatest concern in this life are therefore an 
essential aspect of the therapy that will 
produce a balanced well-adjusted individual. 


(c) One of the greatest antidotes to modern 
collectivism is the acknowledgment in social 
work theory of the primacy of the human 
person. Casework is defined as “processes 
which develop personality through adjust- 
ments consciously effected, individual by 
individual,. between men and their social 
environment”. Thus social work, in its theory 
and practice, holds that the only source of true 
social equality is to be found in an admission 
of the dignity and worth of the human person. 
Its-concern for each person is the answer to 
systems which de-humanise, de-personalise 
man, pouring him into the dictatorial pattern 
so that he will emerge into a mere servant 
of a nation, race or class. 


In his encyclical on the Rights of Man, 
Pope Pius XII, referring to the upholders of 
totalitarianism, writes: 


If they fail to acknowledge the respect 
due to the human person, if they give 
human personality no place in the social 
system, in legislative and executive 
activity, then, far from benefiting 
society, they damage it; far from fos- 
tering and enlivening the social sense 
and realising its aspirations and hopes, 
they deprive it of all intrinsic value, 
making it a mere catch-phrase which in 
ever-increasing sections of the commu- 
nity is being resolutely and frankly 
repudiated. 

Individualisation.—In social problems is an 
echo of the doctrine of the worth of every 
single soul, a doctrine so graphically taught 
by Christ who would leave ninety-nine sheep 
to go in search of the one sheep wandering 
astray, who said, “There shall be joy in 
heaven upon one sinner that doth penance 
more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance.” 
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(d) When the aftermath of the Industrial 
revolution reduced man almost to the level of 
a cogwheel in industry, the Church strove 
to assert and re-establish his dignity. St. 
Vincent de Paul, for example, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and Ozanam 
in the nineteenth, developed to a high point 
the theory and practice of personal service 
and personal responsibility to each human 
being in need. Through friendly visits 
and interviews they and their followers 
helped the unfortunate to participate 
actively in the solution of their problems. 
for nearly a century, the followers of Ozanam 
have been doing silent work individual by 
individual among the needy of this city. 


IV. AIDS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


The thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians is an adequate 
instruction in the attitudes a social worker 
should have towards people and _ their 
problems. St. Paul writes: “Charity is 
patient, is kind;...... charity is never proud, 
never insolent; does not claim its rights cannot 
be provoked, does not brood over an injury; 
ne sustains, believes, hopes, endures to 
the last.” 


Charity and Alms-giving.—It is unfortunate 
that such a noble virtue as Charity 
should be sometimes identified with mere 
alms-giving. Resetment of the receiver of 
charity expressed in such phrases as “the 
bread of charity is bitter” is the result not 
of the virtue but of its travesty, of an egoism 
masquerading as charity. Christ bids us to 
love. our neighbour as we would love our- 


selves. Here love is seen to be devotion not 


to the other as other, but to the person in its 
spiritual essence, be it the person of another 
or the lover’; own. In this form of love the 
distinction between the giver and the receiver 
breaks down; service of men becomes service 
of God and hence a privilege which ennobles 
the giver and the receiver. 
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Basic to successful social work is the atti- 
tude of non-judgemental acceptance of the 
client. Social workers are taught to take 
their clients at the level at which they find 
them with no censorious or domineering 
attitudes. This does not mean that the social 
worker will have no norms of conduct, but 
that he will respect another person’s liberty, 
his right to self-determination. Respect for a 
person’s freedom in shaping his own destiny 
is, within limits that need no elaboration here, 
in keeping with the will of God who has 
designed to give us that great gift of freedom. 
Though a man goes away from norms of 
morality, he does not go away from the ambit 
of God’s love and of the love of men who 
seek to develop the divine outlook on persons 
and situations. Love that has its source in 
God the Infinite, in never-ending Bounty, 
must be lavished on every man, just and 
sinner, kinsman and stranger. 


(e) Christ’s admonition not to judge 
others lest we be judged draws attention to 
human limitation in the knowledge of the 
complex motivations of human behaviour. 
In Catholic moral theology we make a distinc- 
tion between objective and subjective sin 
which means that while we can judge an act 
to be aberrant from divine or human laws, 
no man can point a finger of blame to his 
neighbour accusing him of sin. Religion, 
therefore, teaches us to don ona state of mind 
that makes for healthy relationship between" 
the helper and the helped. 


Christ accepted and changed Magdalen of 
the seven devils, the adulterous woman, 
Dismas the thief, Mathew the publican and 
a host of others. He gave us the parable of 
the Prodigal Son to illustrate God’s ineffable 
love for all manner of delinquent persons. 
Centuries before casework ideas of accept- 
ance began to be formulated, Christ’s 
example became the ideal that drew souls 
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to work for those whom society, now less than 
before, consider as moral outcasts. The work 
of Rescue Homes is undertaken not as 
a profession or a luxury of leisure hours but 
as a vocation of love by hundreds of religious 
men who will never see the hour of publicity 
as individuals. The Boy’s Town of Father 
Flanagan is a world famous demonstration 
of the principle that juvenile delinquents have 
still a spark of humanity that can be fanned 
into a flame. Don Bosco, before Father 
Flanagan, worked on the same principle and 
established his home for boys. There are 
examples galore of men who laboured among 
convicts to show that those whom the world 
sets behind bars are still precious in the sight 
of the Lord. 


(f) Religious Outlook.—Another signifi- 
cant contribution of the religious outlook on 
life can be apprehended in the sphere of social 
work motivation. No professional social 
worker can approach his profession in a 
dedicated manner unless he views it against 
a background of religious values. His 
sympathy for the client, his patience witt 
the client’s passivity, his quality of dis- 
interestedness and absorption in the client’s 
well-being, cannot result from cold convic- 


tions unwarmed by spiritual fires of the soul. yy. 


That warmth of human kindness and love 
that transforms an institution of mortar and 
stone into a haven of affection and security 
against misunderstanding can only arise’ ip 
the presence of persons profoundly united 
to the divine. The fruits of such unity are 
seen in the self-sacrificing, painstaking care 
and attention to be found in so many 
missionary institutions of social service to be 
found all over this vast land of ours. The 
approach to social service that is inspired by 
charity can never be omitted, however much 
we may turn to the discoveries of moderr 
science to help us towards a better under- 
standing of man. 
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V. SOCIAL DOCTRINE OF THE 
CHURCH 


Since the social worker is_ essentially 
concerned with adjusting the individual to 
his environment, it must be his duty not only 
to understand his client’s needs but also to 
effect a change for the better in his environ- 
ment. The social doctrine of the Church lays 
great emphasis on the rebuilding of society on 
the foundations of justice, both commulative 
and social. Especially in our country, it is 
the obligation of both the state and of every 
citizen to secure that social environment in 
which men and women can live human lives. 
Unless this is done there is no meaning in 
talking of social adjustment. The injustice 
of our prevailing social system, its inequalities, 
its slum areas, its poverty, its caste and class 
antagonisms, its corruption, all these must he 
transformed. And a system based on the law 
of justice which requires that every person 
should have what he has the right to have, 
by reason of his dignity as a person, and the 
opportunities occurring to him as member of 
society, and citizen of the State, must 
be given to him. But since justice connot 
achieve everything, charity is also needed 
to fill in the interstices with the cemen- 
ting force of love and sympathy. The 
Popes have spoken eloquently on the rights 
of the worker, on the obligations of family 
life, of the duty of the state, and each of these 
aspects is an important stepping stone to 
progress towards a better world where men 
will be given all the oppdrtunities to develop 
their best selves. 


(g) Finally, the religious influence is seen 
at work in the ethical and moral structure on 
which social work rests. The confidential 
relationship between the social worker and his 
client has developed out of a sense of moral 
and ethical values that have their roots in 
religious values. While religion places the 
client in a position of inherent value in 
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himself, ethical attitudes towards him are 
governed by the religious factor. Whatever 
he reveals has a sacred quality, although at 
times his revelations may reduce him to shame 
from a sense of guilt. But the regard for indi- 
vidual confidences and the secrecy that is 
demanded of the social worker is buttressed 
by religious conviction. 


(h) Religion and Reason.—Religion must 
be understood not as a bundle of supersitious, 
beliefs to which a man may cling to escape 
the vicissitudes of life, nor as a divisive force 
based on age-old dogmas, but rather as con- 
victions concerning those eternal verities that 
no man can deny without denying his own 
intelligence. In the modern world there can 
be no place for religion that does not square 
with the demands of reasons, though the realm 
of religion goes beyond that of Reason, 
Indeed there can no opposition between reli- 
gion and science, for the laws of nature are 
the laws of God. In this sense, religion 
becomes the mainstay of true social work, 
giving to it the right motivation, consistency, 
permanence and progress. 


Social work theory has principles and tech- 
niques of teaching individuals to live and 
work in groups. It rightly maintains that the 
focus of attention even in group work is not 
so much the achievement of the group as the 
education for co-operation of each and every 
member of the group. But what will be the 
cohesive force that binds men together? The 
intoxication of a limited ideal may last for 
a time; but sooner or later, envy asserts and 
manifests itself even through purges of 
comrades. 


Religion tells us that man cannot live in 
groups unless he can live with himself. An 
erring conscience makes it impossible for him 
to live at peace with himself; and, as a 
consequence, he cannot live at peace with 
anybody else. As Bishop Fulton Sheen puts it, 
“The exile of God from a civilisation 
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necessarily leads to cruel and tyrannical rela- 
tionships among its members. And the hatred 
of our fellowmen, which results from denial 
of God’s love, finds its physical expression in 
the atomatic bomb; the man who could not 
live with God now finds he cannot share the 
earth other men.” 


The duration of religious associations till 
such time as they serve their purpose shows 
us that co-operative attitudes can be inte- 
grated permanently into the personality, only 
when it is taught to lose itself in the ideals 
subservient to God. No goal less than the 
Infinite is potent enough to demand of any 
man that he change his selfishness and work 
willingly for the common good, 


(i) Religious beliefs, we have seen, must 
issue out in the establishment of an organised 
machinery to relieve distress. Though funda- 
mentally engaged in the same task of helping 
the needy, sectarian agencies are bound to 
differ in the mode of operation. Each com- 
munity draws its inspiration from the beliefs 
it professes and the value it holds dear. 
Though potentially responsive to all new 
trends in social thought, it cannot change its 
methods with every wind of doctrine. Social 
workers ought to be alive to these differences 
and take stock of them when building up 
programmes of social betterment. 


As in casework the individual is looked 
upon as a power for community welfare, so 
also in national welfare the potential of com- 
munities must be recognised. As in group- 
work we tap the resources of each individual, 
so also in nation-building activities we should 
allow free play to the power of religious com- 
munities and the agencies they sponsor. State 
sympathy, manifested in a palpable manner, 
will go a long way in allowing communities to 
contribute to the solution of the mass pro- 
blems of India. 


It may appear tempting to the social 
worker, stumped against the lack of welfare 
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agencies, to make a facile appeal for govern- 
ment-sponsored agencies. There is the danger 
here of selling our birthright of freedom for 
a mess of potage. In the economy of creation, 
all parts of an organism hierarchically arrang- 
ed have each a place and a function; no part 
usurps the functions of another for the simple 
reason that the other will be atrophied and 
it itself will be exhausted. In a state which 
usurps the functions of individuals, families 
and groups, men are little more than auto- 
matons. Hence in the field of social work let 
us demand our birthright of solving our own 
problems. It is only when voluntary agencies 
cannot help even with state aid, that the 
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state could be asked to undertake social work 
agencies. 


We have stated that the principles of social 
work have their roots in religious thought. 
This does not mean that the theory of social 
work is superfluous. Religion, in attending 
to the material needs of man, has not a little 
to gain from this new systematised knowledge 
born of the fund of the growing experience 
of workers in the field of human need. The 
emphasis on the training of workers in secta- 
rian welfare institutions is evident testimony 
of the value attached to the scientific spirit 
of social service. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROBATION WORK* 


D. N. Ray 


In the field of Probation work as in several 
other spheres of life what is needed today 
more than anything else is the need of 
establishing a greater correlation between the 
profession and the practice. When confronted 
with the criticism that probation is a method 
of letting off offenders, we are quick to assert 
that it imposes greater obligations upon the 
probationer inasmuch as it makes positive 
demands upon him and imposes onerous 
responsibilities. Similarly when faced with 
others who express diffidence in the capacity 
of probation to protect society, we postulate 
that probation implies a most intimate and 
scientific study of the deviate in relation to his 
environment and a treatment, guidance and 
supervision so individualised in its nature and 
content as to assure the protection of the 
society doubly, i.e., both through a positive 
check on deviationist tendencies as well as a 
lasting change in the probationer’s circum- 
stances and character. Are these professions 
true to the realities of our situation? We have 
to be realistic in the appraisal of our difficulties 
and require vision in devising means suited 
to our ends in such conditions as we have, 
if we are to build up probation work on such 
firm foundations as to assure the public not 
merely of the economy involved but also of 
adequate security and effectiveness in service 
and win its unqualified confidence and 
support in our objectives as well as methods. 

Not much imagination is required to realise 
the helplessness of a single probation officer 
often placed in charge of nearly 5000 square 





miles of territory with inadequate commu- 
nication and over two million of uneducated 
and indigent population. Not such insight is 
needed to understand the limitations of a 
poorly paid officer engaged in such work not 
only in the matter of scientific knowledge and 
personality needed for psychological and 
sociological reporting, supervision and gui- 
dance, but also in the matter of the social 
interest and support which he might be in a 
position to mobilise and the respect and the 
contidence of the public which might be 
reposed in him. Perhaps it would be no 
exaggeration to say that while the entire 
burden of proving the latest theories about 
crime and corrections rests on his shoulders, 
in the absence of the necessary social interest 
and institutions and provision for material 
assistance to probationers, the probation 
officer in most places is likely to be a mere 
scapegoat for the liniency of courts, an 
amiable gentleman, who has to be told pre- 
tentious lies from time to time from the point 
of view of the probationer, and perhaps a 
nuisance if not a moral suspect in the eyes of 
the public. The problems are not merely 
financial, though our mistaken emphasis on 
the economy resulting from probation rather, 
than on building up the minimum level of 
effectiveness in service, is not the least 
important among the causes of 
frustration. 

Aspects requiring attention.—In considering 
the ways and means of building up probation 
work on sound lines attention is needed 


our 
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to its three well-known aspects, viz., 
(1) scientific standard in pre-sentence report- 
ing; (2) effectiveness in supervision; and 
(3) adequacy of assistance to the probationer. 
Its success further calls for three interrelated 
conditions, viz., (1) active social support; 
(2) research and study of the problems 
involved and scientific approach at all levels; 
and (3) a suitable organisational framework. 


Pre-sentence reporting.—Let us consider 
pre-sentence reporting first. The standards in 
pre-sentence reporting may vary from the 
submission and purely subjective opinions 
based on generalities to a painstaking asses- 
sment of causative and motivating factors 
based on duly recorded scientific observation 
of the physical, psychological and sociological 
situation. While the former can be compared 
to a diagnosis based on the feel of the pulse 
of the patient by our physicians of the past, 
the latter is analogous to the relatively cum- 
bersome processes of present-day clinical 
investigations. While the objective might be 
achieved in either way, we prefer the latter 
if only for the facility of objective under- 
standing of the case at a distance in time and 
space and the assistance afforded by the same 
at subsequent stages of treatment. 

In trying to achieve clinical perfection in 
pre-sentence reporting we have to take into 
account the extent of specialisation which 
has been attained in the various social 
sciences, which have a bearing on studying 
behaviour, on the one hand, and the limita- 
tions of our average probation officer who is 
not likely to be in any case so highly paid to 
be adequately qualified in all its branches. In 
the circumstances, instead of conceiving the 
task as one which can be satisfactorily per- 
formed by a single probation officer, who by 
virtue of his specialization might be either a 
Psychologist or a Sociologist or a person 
trained in the technique of social work, we 
have to think of entrusting the job to a team 
of officers trained in different aspects of 
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study and reporting, working under proper 
co-ordination. 

Another limitation which a male probation 
officer working under our social conditions is 
likely to suffer is in the matter of access to 
the attitudes and conditions within homes. It 
is not difficult to realise that in this vital 
matter a lady officer in a position to talk freely 
to the family of the offender can collect more 
information in half an hour than a male 
officer might discover through hours of 
questioning the offender. In Britain the 
Probation rules have made the posting a lady 
probation officer to each court as mandatory 
as that of a male officer. In Britain, besides 
the services of the lady officer the assistance 
of a number of lady social workers coming 
in contact with the family in various ways 
also becomes available for collecting informa- 
tion about the attitudes in a home. In our 
circumstances there is an obvious need of 
providing a lady officer along with other 
officers to assist in the investigation at each 
probation centre. 

Apart from the objectivity and scientific 
precision which would be secured through a 
system of group work in investigations, there 
is yet another consideration in favour of the 
same under our conditions. With the widened 
scope of applications of Probation under the 
Probation of Offenders Act 1958, there is an 
apprehension in many quarters of possible 
perversion in probation reports. Group 
reporting with opportunity for verification by 
a co-ordinator at the district level in the shape 
of a Principal Probation Officer on the 
English pattern would inspire greater confi- 
dence in the system than a position in which 
the reporting is left wholly to a single officer 
attached to a particular court. 


It is, however, not intended to suggest that 
every case, however simple, would call for 
intensive group work or thorough clinical 
investigation. Yet there is bound to be a 


sufficient number of cases requiring detailed 
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check up in each district to justify at least 
one centre equipped with a staff consisting 
of a person competent to conduct personality 
tests, another capable of making sociological 
evaluation and if possible a third who may 
be aware of the scientific social work tech- 
nique. One of these three might be a lady 
officer. Round this nucleus might be built 
up an organisation consisting of paid and 
honorary probation officers and social workers, 
with adequate representation of the diverse 
types of knowledge and experience required 
in probation work, and the same may include 
medical men. Such an organisation might 
cover the entire probation area or a district 
and work on a co-ordinated plan under 
expert supervision. 


It might be noticed that the above con- 
ception of the organisation of probation work 
differs a bit from the existing ideas and 
possible interpretation of legal provisions. The 
law requires the report to be submitted 
by a probation officer, it does not provide for 
an inquiry by a group of scientifically trained 
workers. We have patterned our laws on 
those of Britain; and in Britain the respon- 
sibility for reporting to a court rests with the 
probation officer attached to it. In Britain, 
however, there is a tradition of useful con- 
ventions growing up to supplement legal 
provisions. Every probation officer called 
upon to report in Britain works in co-opera- 
tion with his colleagues and social workers 
in related fields in each case, and draws 
freely upon their knowledge and experience 
in general as well as in relation to a particular 
case in hand, and mentions in his report 
without hesitation, the information he has 
collected from other workers or specialists and 
such information obtained from others is 
accepted by courts as reliable evidence. In 
Britain when the probation officer goes to 
investigate a case he finds that a number of 
other social workers and agencies have already 
worked on the subject and are in possession 
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of valuable information which he might 
collate. Usually there is the medical officer 
of health scheme attached to the area, there 
are teachers, employment exchange people, 
social security benefit administrators and the 
parish priests who already had had occasions 
to come in contact with the subject and his 
family; .and they furnish valuable details 
to the probation officer enquiring into a case. 
In our conditions nobody is. likely to have 
taken any intimate interest in the subject or 
his family or in his circumstances prior to 
the appearance of the probation officers on the 
scene. In the absence of the chance of getting 
reliable expert evaluation from other sources, 
there is apparently no alternative before us 
but to have our own complement of qualified 
staff at each centre. 


Other significant features of the British 
Probation system which might be noted 
are the closer relationship of: the courts 
to Probation work, the time and _ leisure 
which the courts have at their disposal to 
bestow on each case and the organisation of 
probation work, on county basis resulting in 
most probation officers belonging to the area. 
The effect of these factors is that the offender 
is more closely known and understood by the 
law enforcement agencies initially than’ is 
likely to be the case under our conditions. 
With a better knowledge of the case the courts 
are often in a position to indicate the exact 
lines of inquiry which it requires to be made* 
in a particular case. This is particularly the 
case when medical examinations are necessary. 
Further the probation officer is in a position 
to get orders from courts for the transfer of 
inquiries to other officers for expert advice 
without wasting much of his time. We have 
to take note of these differences and frame 
our rules in such a manner as to provide the 
necessary flexibility for group work in suitable 
cases without detriment to the normal 
practice of individual reporting by probation 
officer, which might be the only practicable 
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course in the majority of cases under the 
limitation of our resources at present. 


Effectiveness in supervision.—In the matter 
of probation supervision, we have to examine 
initially an ideological issue. There is almost 
a universal faith in what might be termed 
as a personality cult in the sphere of proba- 
tion work. It is believed that the probation 
officers must possess outstanding personal 
qualities and exercises them in guiding the 
probationers. This faith in personality as a 
requisite for probation supervision has grown 
out of the traditions of probation work. At 
the inception of probation work in most 
places, gentlemen of eminence inspired by 
humanitarian ideas or with religious fervour 
come forward to take care of individuals who 
generally happened to be well-known to them. 
They used their own resources and their 
position in society to extend material assist- 
ance and exercised their influence on the 
probationer by virtue of their status and 
diverse social and economic ties with him and 
his family. 


However, now in a system depending 
mainly on relatively low paid officers work- 
ing with their characteristic outlook, we can 
not expect to find the required type of 
personality in any appreciable numbers for 
such work. The position demands a further 
consideration when in providing for such 
extensive coverage as to make available a 
probation officer within the social circle of 
a probationer, we have to rely on a large 
number of honorary or part-time workers. 
We are compelled to conceive of a new 
organisational 
provide for a pedestrian nevertheless effective 
scientific approach to the probationers’ 
problems, in place of the inspirational 
guidance from personality. Social work, and 
within its broad canvas, probation work 
today has become a scientific art and we 
need not be obsessed with the cult of per- 


framework which would - 
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sonality in this sphere as in any other sphere 
of life. 


In making probation supervision effective, 
let us visualise the practical problems, which 
a probation officer, paid or honorary, of the 
type we are likely to have, would have to 
face in the field and try to solve them. He 
would need a scientific diagnosis of the 
probationer’s problems to start with. He 
would need to know the precise lines of 
scientific treatment to be given in the case 
not only initially but also at different stages 
of treatment. He would need provision of 
material assistance and the resources of the 
local community might not be adequate 
for the purpose. He would also need that a 
watch is maintained over the ecological 
situation not only within the area of his 
personal contact but also in the neighbour- 
hood. If appropriate services to help him 
in these matters are not provided he would 
usually find himself helpless in fulfilling the 
purposes with which he is entrusted. The 
obvious implication is that if he is to succeed, 
and if probation supervision is to be a success, 
the probation officer should not be expected 
to function as an isolated individual in sole 
responsibility of a ward, but as a part of an 
organisation which shares his responsibility 
actively. His own resources would not be 
adequate to meet the situation and he would 
need advice, guidance, assistance and super- 
vision in the due discharge of the task 
entrusted to him. 


Further, a scientific approach in this 
sphere also requires a scientific selection of 
the probation officer who is to function in 
respect of a particular case. The wards are 
likely to differ in their emotional needs just 
as the probation officers are bound to differ 
in the make up of their personality. The 


particular person who happens to be attached 


to a particular court for purposes of pre- 
sentence reporting and investigation may not 
be the person best suited to handle a parti- 
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cular case. The situation calls for the provi- 
sion of a panel of probation officers within a 
jurisdiction and the exercise of conscious 
choice in the matter of the officer who is 
to exercise supervision in any particular case. 
A court is not likely to have an intimate 
knowledge of the officers or .of the probation 
technique to make a choice even if provided 
with panels. Under our conditions, it 
is not likely to have even the time at 
its disposal to make changes in probation 
officers on such grounds. The only way 
to meet the situation appears to be to 
place the panel under a principal or a 
senior probation officer and to provide for 
the consultation of such officers by the 
officers making pre-sentence report regarding 
the person who is to be recommended to the 
court for exercising the supervision. The court 
may decide the matter taking the principal 
or senior probation officer’s recommendation 
into consideration. It would appear from 
the above analysis that for purposes of effec- 
tive supervision we need both an organisation 
and a co-ordinating hierarchy in addition to 
the probation officers contemplated in law. 
Institutions such as those of the principal 
probation officer, case committees, and 
probation committees, serve the required 
purposes in England, although the Criminal 
Justice Act under which probation is granted 
in that country makes no mention of such 
institutions. In India also while the Act has 
envisaged no other functionary than a pro- 
bation officer to carry out its purposes the 
rules would have to take into account these 
functional needs and provide for similar 
institutions in order to bring the required 
knowledge and experience of probation tech- 
nique as well as the material help and interest 
of the society as a whole to the assistance of 
the probation officer working on a particular 
case. 


Material assistance and social support.— 
Mere supervision cannot solve the problems 
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of the probationers nor secure an appro- 
priate regulation of his conduct in the absence 
of adequate material assistance. In _ the 
advanced countries of the West, social 
services in the sphere of health, education, 
employment and social security are compre- 
hensive and cover the entire nation, The 
probation service need not make any separate 
provision for helping probationers in these 
matters. The role of the probation officer 
is simply that of a co-ordinator bringing 
together the appropriate social agencies to 
the assistance of a particular case. The posi- 
tion in our country being different a 
probation service would have to provide for 
making available to the probationer a 
modicum of well-judged material assistance 
in the form required. It would not be enough 
to rely in this matter on the small amount 
of assistance which might be available from 
a few charitable organisations or private 
associations for After-care that are generally 
themselves struggling for funds. Probation 
budgets would have to include adequate funds 
for the above purposes and extend material 
assistance on an assessment of the functional 
needs of education, rehabilitation and 
reformation in individual cases. 


Efficient probation work implies the 
mobilization of the resources of the society 
iin its diverse forms, viz., public understanding 
and interest, efforts of competent workers, 
extension of the margins of social tolerance 
of individual behaviour, community feeling 
and group responsibility as well as material 
aid and assistance, in the interests of a parti- 
cular person in an organised manner. Neither 
systematic criminal justice nor an efficient 
probation service working in isolation can 
achieve the objectives in the absence of 
organised social support. There is the need 
of an organisation at the district level with 
branches at the sub-divisional level to bring 
together the judges and the magistrates, the 
various heads of social services in an area, 
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people with influence and funds to spare, and 
social workers with knowledge and zeal to 
mobilise social support in an area for probation 
work. Such an organisation in the shape of a 
District Probation Committee may be charged 
with the function of inviting public attention 
to the problems of probationers, and mobi- 
lising such assistance as might be available. 
Such a committee could also help to create 
a climate of public opinion in which proba- 
tion methods might be used appropriately, 
voluntary social work agencies might be 
organised and extended and special institu- 
tions required for its success developed or 
utilised for probation work, 


Instruction in scientific approach.—Last 
but not the least in importance among the 
requisites for scientific probation work is the 
instruction in a scientific approach to the 
matter. This instruction is necessary for all 
those connected with it. It is necessary 
people in general, for the courts, lawyers, 
police, and newspapers who must know 
exactly what to expect of the probation 
method. The very best of probation service 
might be let down through charges of liniency 
or arbitrariness in its use, through in- 
adequate or improper use, through unsympa- 
thetic attitude towards its limitations, and it 
might not be possible to build up a satis- 
factory service at all in the absence of adequate 
social support. No explanations need be 
offered for mentioning that training in scien- 
tific approach is necessary for the probation 
officers of every rank and description. It is, 
however, necessary to emphasise the need of 
developing uniformity in the terms used by 
different probation officers in reporting 
identical facts, as well as in the nature of 
records and statistics maintained, This is 


needed to facilitate the group work approach 
mentioned previously and use of data over 
a distance of time and space such as required , 
in probation work. The same would help to 
develop a scientific art of probation. Further 
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for proper understanding of crime and 
criminals as well as for effective supervision 
and prevention of deviationist tendencies, 
data regarding the peculiarities of the crimi- 
nological situation and ecology of crime in 
the area where probation work is to be carried 
out is another necessity. It is an aspect in 
which research and _ investigations are 
required, and the probation officers and the 
probation organisations would have to build 
up the required background information for 
their work as quickly as possible. 


Organisation.—The steps necessary for 
securing scientific work in probation which 
have been suggested above might be summed 
up as follows: 


(i) Organisation of group work at the 
district and if necessary at the sub-divisional 
levels with at least one nucleus in each 
district consisting of a trained psychologist, 
a sociologist and a social worker one of 
whom should be a lady officer with a number 
of other paid and honorary probation officers 
and medical, psychiatric, and other varieties 
of social workers co-operating as a well co- 
ordinated team in the sphere of pre-sentence 
investigation and reporting. 

(ii) Adequate provision of paid and hono- 
rary probation officers and suitable institu- 
tions for the residence, treatment and care 
of probationers to be secured if necessary 
through the co-ordination of all services in 
the field of corrections and of social work 
in an area with a view to building up at least 
the minimum necessary level of staffing to 


' cover the area in question with effectiveness. 


(iii) Organisation of group work for the 
purpose of effective supervision and assist- 
‘ance, co-ordinating the knowledge experience 
and social assistance and supervision which 
might be made available by the personnel 
at the district and state headquarters level 
with the field work of the officers in charge 
of probation, 
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(iv) Co-ordination of the official and non- 
official agencies and of individuals, capable 
of assisting probation work and galvanising 
social support, in a body, functioning regu- 
larly under rules at the district level as a 
probation committee. 


(v) Arranging for research and publicity 
at the State as well as district level for 
appropriate understanding of the crimin«’o- 
gical situation and building up of a climate 
of public opinion necessary for the proper 
function of probation work. 


(vi) Proper instruction and training ot. 


those working in the field of probation to 
produce a homogeniety in outlook and uni- 
formity in methods and terminology. In the 
circumstances of the inevitable dilution in 
technical abilities at field level under our 
conditions, a probation manual for the 
guidance of officers would be valuable. 


The above mentioned steps have to be 
joined together into a ladder for reaching 
the objective. The ladder has to be of suffi- 
cient strength to carry the expected load and 
would need to be maintained in proper condi- 
tion through constant attention, as the 
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element with which it is built up through- 
out consists: of a substance as mollible as 
human nature. 


Building up a system for scientific proba- 
tion work is an essay in social engineering 
and like all effort within the infinite variables 
of social dynamics its success is conditioned 
by the time dimension. The very best of 
effort and the most exquisitely conceived 
system may fail if the time is not propitious 
and if the society is not prepared to receive 
the measure. In a social situation, in which 
there is little of community consciousness or 
social service for people in general, probation 
work can seldom attain its objectives. It is 
necessary to realise that the validity of pro- 
bation method depends largely on the social 
set up and has alway’ to be viewed in the 
context of the level of social work in general 
prevalent or planned for in any particular 
community. So far as we are concerned, we 
are in a happy position in this respect at the 
moment. The time is most propitious as the 
nation is developing all aspects of social life 
simultaneously under a well co-ordinated 
plan. In the circumstances we might 
reasonably hope to reach our objective if 
only we know how to sail with the wind. 
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I. Vrrau Sratistics.—Vital statistics are 
notoriously inaccurate in India because no 
effective machinery save that of municipali- 
ties in towns and village chowkidar in rural 
areas exists for ensuring the reporting and 
recording of births and deaths. Hence the 
error is estimated to be about 20 per cent.’ 
According to Dr. Gyan Chand this is an 
underestimate and it is 33 per cent. in case 
of births and 30 per cent. in case of deaths.” 
The reason of this inaccuracy is that a large 
number of births and deaths escape 
registration.® 


Like all other undeveloped countries of the 
world, India has poor levels of health, which 
are reflected in low vitality and a short span 
of life of its people. Paradoxical it may 
sound, but it is no exaggeration to’ say that 
India is a death-ridden country and we are 


In the following lines Dr, Mamoria discusses the vital problems of health, sanitation, 
diseases and death facing Indians. It is gratifying that under the national health programmes, 
measures have been taken to control morbidity and mortality on a large scale. These measures, 
according to the author, are bound to reduce deaths and diseases. 


Dr. Mamoria is Professor of Geography in the M. B. College, Udaipur. 


fundamentally a death-striken people. ‘This 
fact is proved by high death rate—both 
infantile and maternal, though of late some 
improvements are seen in this direction. 
Table 1 gives the death rates since 1885.‘ 


TABLE 1 
DEATH RATES (PER 1000) IN INDIA, 1885-1955 





Period Average Period Average’ 
1885-1890 26.0 1931-35 23.6 
1890-1901 31.0 1936-40 22.3 
1901-1911 34.0 1941-45 19.5 
1911-1915 30.2 1946-50 14.5 
1916-1920 38.2 1951 14.4 
1921-1925 26.3 1952 13.6 
1926-1930 24.6 1953 15.0 
1954 13.3 
1955 11.7 





This declining trend, however, is by no 
means peculiar to India alone, but rather ‘it 
is in keeping with the global fall, as would be 
clear from Table 2 below.° 


TABLE 2 
CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSONS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1885-1955 





Countries 1881-91 1911-13 
England and Wales 10.2 13.9 
France 22.1 19.0 
Germany 25.1 ats 
Sweden 16.9 13.9 
Japan 19.9 20.2 
Incia 27.4 29.9 
Denmark N.A 13.0 
U.S.A. N.A ? 
Canada N.A ; 
Italy N.A 19.3 
Norway N.A 13.3 
Belgium N.A 15.3 
Australia N.A 10.9 
Netherlands N.A 13.1 


1921-25 198193198955 


12.2 12.0 13.1 11.6 
| 15.7 16.4 13.8 
13.3 11.0 12.6 12.3 
12.1 11.6 10.1 10.15 
21.8 17.9 N.A. 11.6 
26.0 23.5 22.0 16.0 
11.3 10.9 9.6 8.9 
14.4 12.2 11.7 9:7 
Lk ee 9.7 10.0 ea 
17.4 14.1 14.2 10.8 
11:5 10.4 N.A. N.A. 
13.4 12.9 13.5 N.A. 
9.5 9.0 10.3 9.3 
10.4 8.9 10.1 8.1 





1Public Health Commissioner’s Report, 1936. 


Demographic Year Book 1953. 








*Gyan Chand, India’s Teeming Millions, 1939. 
*Census of India Report, 1951, Vol. I, pt. I.A. 
4Data upto 1940 are taken from Statistical Abstract for British India. Later figures are from 


5League of Nations, Statistical Year Book, 1944, United Nations, Demographic Year Book, 
1953, and United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June, 1956. 
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So far as India is concerned, the death rate 
appears to have improved considerably 
during the last few decades; but if allowance 
is made for the high death rate in the three 
decades from 1891 to 1921 caused by famine 
in the first decade (the estimated deaths 
during this famine amounted to six millions) ; 
plague in the second (during 1901-i1, the 
estimated deaths were 9.7 millions) and 
influenza in the third decade, (during 1918-21 
the estimated deaths amounted to 8.4 
millions) the improvement does not seem to 
so The most important 
causes for this decline in death rate may be 
attributed to the steady decrease in infant 
mortality, which decreased from 204 in 1911- 
15 to 116 in 1951-52 and 115 in 1954; and 
the decrease in mortality from cholera and 
plague which fell from 0.6 and 0.4 per mile 
in 1920 to 0.2 and 0.05 in 1951 and to 0.04 
and 0.0 in 1954. Unfortunately, even now , 
cur death rate is comparatively as high as 27 


per 1,000. 


The highest death rate is found in Central 
India (34) and the lowest in South India 


be considerable. 
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are 27 or 28 in North India, 26, 27 or 28 in 
East India, 26 in West India and 24, 25 or 
26-in North-West India.° 


Causes or Deatus.—It has been said that 
“India is a veritable microbes paradise and 
one of the greatest cesspool of infection for 
plague, cholera, smallpox, malaria and 
dysentery. The causes of death in India are 
extremely imperfectly recorded. In_ the 
published statistics 60 per cent. of the deaths 
are ascribed to fevers and over 25 to other 
diseases. ‘These proportions have remained 
virtually unchanged ever since the records of 
deaths were first reported in India. ‘Fevers’ 
is an omnibus heading which as officially 
admitted, covers a multitude of causes. The 
reason for this is that the statistics regarding 
these diseases are collected in rural areas by 
the Chowkidars, whose degree of accuracy 
regarding the cause of death is so low that 
the maxim on which he acts is “when in 
doubt, say it ‘fever’”. In other words for 85 
per cent. of the deaths in India the cause is 
unknown. ‘Table 3 gives the causes respon- 
sible for the high death rate in India for the 





(21 or 22). For other zones the death rates last three decades." 
TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE AND RATIO OF DEATH BY CAUSES IN INDIA, 1923-51 
Cause 1923-31 1932-41 1951 
pA Ratio o Ratio yA Ratio 
Fevers 59.1 N.A. 58.4 12.3 50.1 ae - 
Cholera 3.6 0.6 2.4 0.3 18 0.2 
Smallpox Be 0.4 1.1 0.3 4.0 0.6 
Plague 2.6 0.4 ae 0.1 0.3 0.1 
Dysentery and diarrhoea 3.6 N.A. 4.2 0.8 4.4 0.6 
Respiratory diseases Pe N.A. 8.2 1.6 8.2 2 
Others 24.2 N.A. 25.8 5.6 31.9 4.6 
Total 100.0 21.1 100.0 14.8 100.0 2.9 





From the Table 3 it will be seen that the 
largest single cause of death is undoubtedly 


6Census of India Report 1951, p. 80; The present registered death rate varies from 4.3 in Assam 
to 4.0 in Rajasthan, 7.4 in Kerala, 8.1 in Madras, 8.6 in U.P., 9.3 in West Bengal, 8.9 in 
Delhi, 13.5 in Madras and Andhra Pradesh each, 15.9 in the Punjab and 15.4 in Bombay 
and M.P. each. 
7H. S. D. Committee Report, Vol. I, p. 10; The First Five Year Plan, p. 429, and Directory 
and Indian Year Book, 1955-56, p. 61. 


fever and the respiratory diseases according to 
50.1 and 7.2 per cent. of the total deaths, 
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whereas cholera, smallpox and _ plague 
together contributed to only 5.4 per cent. the 
total mortality. Table 4 gives the ratio of 
deaths per 1,000 of population according 
to cause. 

TABLE 4 


DEATH RATES BY CAUSES PER 1,000 
PERSONS IN INDIA, 1920-51 


Causes 1920 1940 


Cholera 
Smallpox 
Plague 


Fevers 
Dysentery and 
eae diseases 
tory 
All other causes 
Total 





1951 
0.2 


. 
. 
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Various causes are responsible for heavy 
death rate in India. They may be analysed 
in this order: (1) Malnutrition; (ii) Endemic 
and epidemic disease like malaria, plague, 
T.B., cholera, typhoid, dysentery and 
diarrhoea, etc.; (iii) lack of health and 
medical facilities; (iv) unfavourable envi- 
ronment; and (v) social factors. 


(1) Malnutrition—The most important 
single factor for death rate is malnutrition 
which could be attributed to the abject 
poverty of the people. The diet surveys under- 
taken in India from 1935 to 1948 have 
revealed that the diet of an average Indian 
is unbalanced primarily because of its 
extremely high cereal content and the lack 
of protective and nutritive elements and 
minerals like A, B and C in the diet.® 

This results in serious type of malnutrition 
among the people. Malnutrition raises our 
death rate in two ways. First, it gives rise 
to certain deficiency diseases, and secondly, 
it lowers the resistance to infection of our 
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people and makes them an easy victim 
to various deficiency diseases. The most 
important of these are beriberi, keratomalacia, 
osteomalacia, rickets, clinical conditions asso- 
ciated with riboflavin deficiency and goitre. 
Various forms of anaemia and nutritional 
oedema are also present among ill-nourished 
children and adults. In addition to these 
deficiency diseases there are other diseases in 
the causation of which nutritional factors 
play an important part. These include 
epidemic dropsy, peptic levers, lathyrism, 
various forms of cirrhosis of levers, urinary 
lithiasis, diabetes, tropical ulcer, sprue and 
certain kinds of chronic diarrhoea, and 
various eye and skin diseases.® 


(ii) ENDEMIc AND Epipemic DIsEAsEs 

Malaria,—Out of 650 million persons who 
suffer from malaria every year in the world, 
India claims a third of the total world victims. 
According to Dr. Sinton “at least 100 million 
individuals suffer from malaria each year in 
India and about 25 to 75 million more suffer 
from an indirect morbidity due to malaria; 
and about one million deaths occur due to this 
disease (or about 8 per 1000 of total popula- 
tion). It may easily exceed 10 million in 
some years.”?® As great inaccuracies occur 
in recording deaths, it may be assumed that 
at least three million people die of malaria 
every year. It is, therefore, certain that mala- 
ria constitutes the major health problem in 
India, both from the point of view of morbi- 
dity and of mortality.7? The number of deaths 
reported in 1947 was 1,066,000. More deaths 
from malaria take place in rural areas than 
in towns which have protected water supply.”* 
The mortality rates were 6.1 per mille in rural 
and only 2.2 per mille in urban areas.* 





8Compiled from Statistical Abstract for India, 1949, Vol. I, pp. 84-87, and Indian Year 


Book, 1955/56. 


*Final Report of the Famine Enquiry Commission, 1945, p. 109. 
Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner, 1936, p. 49. 


‘bid. 
12]bid,, 1938, p. 38. 
13] bid., p. 43. 
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Besides causing death, malaria affects the 
birth rate by lowering the rate of conception, 
by causing abortion in early pregnancy, and 
premature delivery in late pregnancy. It also 
induces impotence in males and sterility in 
females as in Tarai region. Malaria causes 
more sickness than any other diseases in 
India.** On an average every person who 
suffers from malaria is incapacitated for three 
days. On this basis 225 million work-days are 
lost in the country. Of this rural 
sufferers approximate sixty million people. 
This brings the loss to rural population 
of 180 million work-days. The loss accruing 
to the country due to this preventable disease 
can be computed at 100 million rupees.’® 
According to Dr. Mukherjee, the total 
economic loss to India from malaria apart 
from mortality is 10,000 million rupees.*’ 
Besides, vast fertile areas in Sunderbans, 
Tarai and Assam remain fallow and natural 
resources remain unexploited largely owing to 
the ravages of malaria. 


Malaria is widespread. Areas over 5000 ft. 
above sca level are non-malarious, and three 
widely separated regions, namely North- 
eastern part of Brahmaputra valley, Northern 
Sircars and areas around Madras city are 
comparatively free from malaria. There are 
four malarious tracts in India: (1) Coastal 
regions of Bombay, Orissa and Madras, 
alluvial tracts in the Ganga valley, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, and large tracts of Madhya 
Pradesh where malaria is prevalent in more 
or less static form of moderate to high 
intensity; (2) Forest-clad hill tracts and 
Tarai, where it is hyperendemic; (3) Exten- 
sive tract of dry area running across India 
characterised hee one — of malarial 


14F, Blunt: 
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Social Service in India, 1 1938, p. 219. 
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endemicity ; (4) Considerable parts of Punjab, 
Delhi and North-West Uttar Pradesh are 
susceptible to malaria . 


Much of malaria prevalent in India is 
caused by man. Construction of irrigation 
canals, dams, embankments, rice terraces, etc., 
often cause such interference with natural 
drainage as to create favourable conditions 
for the breeding of mosquitos. It is necessary 
to take drastic steps for controlling malaria. 
They must include provision for proper 
drainage facilities to prevent accumulation of 
water, canalisation of water channels and the 
removal of vegetation from their sides, the 
use of larvicides, such as D.D.T., petroleum, 
selective clearing of jungles and use of larvivo- 
rous fish which prey on mosquito larvae. 
Besides these, drugs like quinine, mopacrine, 
quinaquine and _ palaudrine should be 
sparingly used. 

Tuberculosis—It ranks high as a public 
health problem in India. Dr. Ukil estimates 
the total deaths in recent years between 0.6 
to 1 million—or 171 to 386 per 100,000 
persons.** We can safely say that in the 
absence of accurate statistics there are at least 
500,000 deaths from T.B. annually and if the 
General European standard of about five cases 
of active T.B. to one T.B. death is accepted, 
there will be at least 2.5 million active cases 
of T.B. in India.’* What is more alarming is 
that the disease has been increasing and 
spreading from congested urban areas to rural 
areas. The areas which were 40 years ago 
practically ‘virgin soil’ to T.B. have now 
become to a considerable extent infected. The 
increase has been most marked in those centres 
which have shown the greatest commercial 
and industrial development and in the village 





15Review of the First Five Year Plan, 1957, p. 274. 
164.1.C.C.’s Economic Review, Vol. VI, No. 3, (1954) p 


TR, K. Mukerjee, Food Planning for 400 millions, 1988, ¢ 


18A. C. Ukil: “T.B. in India”, 


and Malaria, Vol. II, p. 1509. 
19H.S.D, Committee Report, Vol. I, p. 97 and Vol. II, p. 187, 


98, 


Proceedings of 4th Retepadiionet Congress on Tropical Medicine 
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districts which have been linked up by direct 
lines of communications.”° 


The reason for increase is the insanitary and 
unhygienic living in the urban areas, woeful 
lack of knowledge and medical help to fight 
with this disease, social customs like purdah 
and early marriage, mal-and under-nutrition 
and overcrowding in the houses. The habit of 
spitting inside inhabitations, eating and 
drinking from common vessels and sleeping 
together in the same room also contribute their 
share to the dissemination of infection. The 
infection rate varies from 21 to 34 per cent. 
in rural and from 80 to 90 per cent. in the 
urban and industrial areas. 


No age and sex is exempted from T.B. 
Susceptibility to infection is highest among the 
infants. According to Dr. Ukil, deaths from 
T.B. are far more common among women 
than men. Upto 10 years the mortality is 
greater among boys, but between 10 and 30 
years, it is greater among females because of 
heavy burden of rapid pregnancies, 
prolonged lactation, overwork, and lack of 
nutritive diet. 


As this disease spreads rapidly among the 
ill-nourished and badly housed people and 
correspondingly diminishes when the people 
are well-fed, well-housed and clean in 
their. habits, an attack on it should be 
launched simultaneously in three directions: 
(i) towards an improvement of  socio- 
economic conditions so as to provide a higher 
standard of living; (ii) towards an effective 
control of spread of infection from patients to 
the healthy persons; and (iii) by introducing 
mass vaccination. 


Plague.—It also used to sweep away a large 
number of people in the past. In 1896, it broke 


201bid., p. 99. 
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out in Bombay and within a few years it 
spread widely throughout the country causing 
a recorded mortality of obout half a million 
by March 1901—the actual number of deaths 
were even greater.” Its maximum incidence 
was reached in 1904 when mortality amounted 
upto 1.1 million. Since then there has been a 
gradual decline in its prevalence. The total 
deaths due to plague decline from 4.2 million 
during 1909-1918 to only 0.2 million in 
1939-1948.”? This decline has been registered 
owing to the evolution of a new race of rats 
immune from the malady.** The places of 
great decline are precisely those which were 
formerly affected.** 

Plague is primarily the disease of the rats 
which infect human beings through their bite. 
It appears in two forms—bubonic and pneu- 
monic. The rate of mortality is between 60 to 
70 per cent. in the case of former and 110 
per cent. in the case of the later. 


According to Dr. Sokkey, “Certain endemic 
areas exist in different parts of India and they 
constitute threat inasmuch as, under favour- 
able conditions, the disease may spread from 
these centres to other parts of the country. 
These centres are situated in cool and 
moderately damp areas from Himalayas in the 
north through Central and Eastern India to 
Deccan and Madras in the south. They are, 
therefore, fairly widespread and may continue 
as potential sources of danger to the country 


as a whole’’.?® , 


The necessary permanent measures to fight 
this disease should include (i) construction of 
rat-proof dwellings and rat-proof grain stores 
and railway godowns; (ii) control over the 
location of certain trades and industries which 
attract rats like paddy; storing manure, 
bones, soiled cloth, hides, rags, fish, making 





21Census of India Report, 1911, Vol. I, part I. 


22Statistical Abstracts, 1949, Vol. I, p. 87. 
28Gyan Chand, Op. Cit., p. 126. 


24Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner, 1929, p. 66. 


25H.S.D, Committee Report, Vol. I, pp. 115-16. 
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fish oil, soap, sago, preparing flour or articles 
made of flour for human consumption or 
sweetmeats; (iii) an improvement of general 
sanitary condition of towns and villages. While 
the temporary measures should include rat 
destruction, periodical cleaning of homes, 
control of movement of grains, preventive 
inoculation, evacuation of infected houses and 
treatment of the patients by antiplague vaccine 
and sulfadrugs like sulphapyridin, Sulpha- 
thiazole and Streptomycine. 


Smallpox.—It also takes a heavy toll of 
human life in India, where the highest rate 
of incidence is to be found among the countries 
of the world. Since the turn of the century, the 
mortality rate per 1000 of population has 
considerably diminished from 0.5 in 1890-96 
to 0.05 in 1951.*° The average annual deaths 
have also diminished from 84,914 in 
1902-1906 to 54,989 in 1937-41. Of the total 
number of deaths from smallpox at all ages, 
high proportions occur among infants under 
one year and among children between one and 
10 years.?” 


It is one of the most easily controllable 
diseases and hence vaccination and revacci- 
nation should be made compulsory in order to 
obtain a progressive diminution in the 
incidence of this disease. 


Cholera.—Unhappily India lives upto its 
evil reputation of being the most important 
source of cholera infection in the world. First 
visitation of cholera took place in 1817-19 in 
Bengal and from there it spread to nearly all 
parts of the country. Since then subsequent 
epidemics broke out taking a heavy toll of 
human lives. The incidence of mortality has 
varied from 2.0 per 1,000 in 1890-1900 to only 
0.2 in 1951,?* which shows that the severity of 
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the disease has been on the decline—the 
average annual deaths decreased from 288,949 
in 1877-81 to 45,000 in 1951-52. 


The incidence of cholera in India varies 
from state to state and from’ year to year. 
The states, where its incidence is high, are 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, U.P., Madras and M.P. 
Cholera is endemic in India and it tends to 
spread from its foci in lower Bengal to 
Northern and North-Western India. A striking 
feature of the cholera is the regularity of its 
seasonal incidence in the different parts of the 
country, eg., in Bengal, the peak of the 
epidemic is generally reached between March 
and April, in Bihar in May, in U.P. about 
June and in the Punjab in August.*° 


Various causes have been responsible for the 
outbreak of this disease. Huge congregation 
of human beings at fairs, pilgrimages and 
prolonged political gatherings without 
adequate sanitary arrangements, supply of 
pure water and fresh eatables have contributed 
to the spread of cholera. Even in urban and 
rural areas, the conservance, water supply and 
drainage facilities are not properly well- 
developed—only 6 per cent. of the total 
number of towns in India have protected 
water supply which serve 6.15 per cent. of the 
total population or 48.5 per cent. of the urban 
population,** while the rural areas are worse 
than cities in this respect. Methods of sewage 
disposals is also very unsatisfactory so that the 
areas become the breeding grounds for flies 
and other insects which carry the germs of 
cholera. 


The measures for controlling the spread of 
cholera should include: (a) isolation and 
treatment of the patients; (b) sterilisation of 
common water supplies; (c) a general 





26Indian Year Book and Directory, 1955-56, p. 
27Ibid., 1952-53, p. 257. 

28Tbid., 1955-56, p. 61. 

29Tbid., p. 61. 

5°H.S.D. Committee Report, Vol. Il, p. 175. 
51First Five-Year Plan, pp. 496-497. 
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improvement in sanitation which will 
eliminate flies and other insects and (d) the 
inoculation of the population with cholera 
vibrios. It has been pointed out that the 
chance of an epidemic coming to a village 
varies inversely with the proportion of popu- 
lation inoculated. “Inoculating even 10 to 30 
per cent. of the population helps to prevent 
an outbreak.”*? 


Typhoid.—Typhoid is so wide spread that 
most Indian infants suffer from the disease 
and so acquire an immunity which often lasts 
throughout life. A Number of adults do get 
this fever but not merely so many as might be 
expected considering the unhygienic 
conditions in which they live and the conta- 
minated water they use.** 


This disease can be controlled by chlori- 
nation and protection of water supplies, the 
hygienic disposal of human excreta, and the 
control of flies through insecticides. 


Dysentery and diarrhoea, hookworm and 
guinea worm diseases are also responsible for 
a large number of deaths in India. 


(iii) Lack or HeaLTH AND MEDICAL 
FAcILiTIES 


There is an utter lack of medical and 
nursing facilities and of preventive health 
measures on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the vast population. In 1955-56, the 
number of doctors is estimated to be about 
70,000; nurses 22,000; midwives 26,000; 
health visitors 800; nurse-dais and dais 6,000 
and sanitary inspectors 4,000; medical insti- 
tutions 10,000 and beds 1,25,000. This number 
is very small in relation to the needs of the 
vast population. The inadequacy becomes all 
the more glaring, when it is considered that 
of the total number of doctors, only about 
15,000 are reported to be employed in Health 





32R, Adisheshan, Indian Journal of Medical Research, Vol. 35, (July 1947) pp. 148-49. 


33J. Megaw: Social Service in India. 
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Services, the remaining necessarily in private 
practice, have concentrated in urban areas 
with the result that only a small percentage is 
to be found in rural areas. How ill-equipped 
we are in the matters of medical facilities in 
relation to population would be evident from 
Table 5.** 


TABLE 5 
PROPORTION OF MEDICAL PERSONNEL 
TO POPULATION 





Medical Personnel and Population per practi- 

, Facilities tioner 

India U. 

1. Doctor 6,300 1,000 
1. Nurse 43,000 300 
1. Health visitor 400,000 4,710 
1. Midwife 60,000 618 
1. Dentist 300,000 2,700 
1. Pharmacist 4,000,000 to 3 Drs 
Yearly production of doctors 2,000 2,200 
Medical colleges per 10 

million people 1.0 7.0 
Hospital beds per 1,000 0.32 7.14 


Hospital expenses per bed 


per year Rs. 0.50 105.00 





The Second Five-Year Plan suggests that as 
norms to aim at there should be one doctor 
for every 5,000 population, one bed for 1,000 
population, one nurse and one .mid-wife for 
every 5,000 population and one health visitor 
and one sanitary inspector for 20,000 
population. According to this estimate, India 
would require, by the end of the Second-Plan 
period, 90,000 doctors, 80,000 nurses, 80,000 
mid-wives, 20,000 health visitors, 20,000. 
sanitary inspectors and 155,000 beds. 


(iv) UNFAVOURABLE ENVIRONMENT 


The environmental sanitation is at low level 
in most parts of the country. Mahatma Gandhi 
has rightly observed, “Divorce between 
intelligence and labour has resulted in criminal 
negligénce of the villagers”. And so, instead of 
having graceful hamlets dotting the land, we 





34First Five-Year Plan: p. 490; and J. Kishore, ‘Our Health Planning and Homeopathy, in 


A.L.C.C, Economic Review, Vol. VI, No. 8. p. 40. 
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have dung-heaps. The approach to many 
villages is not a_ refreshing experience; 
obviously one would like to shut one’s eyes 
and stuff one’s nose; such is the surrounding 
dirt and offending smell.*® 

A more confined atmosphere, crowded 
insanitary dwellings, unhealthy diet and the 
lack of outdoor recreation facilities add fuel 
to the fire and make people more liable to 
various infections. A high mortality follows 
closely insanitary surroundings, absence of 
domestic and personal hygiene, want of 
ventilation and light and the presence of filth, 
in fact, the incidence of disease is directly 
related to insanitary domestic surroundings, 
the incidence varying with habits and customs 
of the people with regard to their food, their 
personal cleanliness, domestic habits, washing, 
bathing, cleaning of rooms, clothes and 
personal habits of living and sleeping.** 

(v) Socta, Facrors.—These include un- 
employment and poverty and certain social 
customs, such as the purdah and early 
marriage. Unemployment and __ poverty 
produce their adverse effects on health 
through the operation of such factors as 
inadequate nutrition, unsatisfactory housing 
and clothing and lack of medical care. “Health 
of people depends primarily upon the social 
and environmental conditions under which 
they live and work, upon security against fear 
and want, upon nutritional standards, upon 
eductienal facilities, and upon the facilities 
for exercise and leisure,” all of which ‘are 
lacking in India. 


CONSEQUENCES OF HIGH DEATH 
RATE 


Heavy death rate results in colossal waste of 
our human and material resources. Short 
expectation of life in India implies that too 
many men who have gathered experience and 
wisdom are snatched away when they are 
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capable of giving excellent service to the 
community. Out of every 1000 persons born 
in our country, only 541 persons survive 
entering working life at 15. But by the age 60 
only 149 are living. Out of 45 years of working 
life theoretically available to each entrant into 
a productive career, the average number gets 
actually 32 years only. 

It is striking that death-rate in India is 
inescapably associated with a high rate of 
morbidity. For one man who succumbs to a 
disease in a year there must be five to ten who 
suffer from it, so that the prevalence of 
sickness may be easily five to ten times as large 
as the incidence of mortality. It has been 
estimated by the All India Medical Conference 
that, “the average number of deaths resulting 
from preventable diseases is about five to six 
millions, the average number of days lost to 
labour by each person in India is not less than 
two to three weeks in each year, that the 
percentage of loss of efficiency of the average 
person in India is not less than 20 per cent. 
and that the percentage of infants born in 
India who reach wage-earning age is about 
50 while it is quite possible to raise this 
percentage to 80 to 90 per cent. The greatest 
cause of poverty and financial stringency in 
India is the loss of efficiency resulting from 
these preventable diseases. The wastage of life 
and efficiency which results from _ these 
preventable diseases cost India several 
hundreds of crores of rupees each year.”*" In 
fact, at least 50 per cent. of the existing 
mortality in the country is preventable and 
should, therefore, be prevented. 

From the biological stand point too, the 
value and structure of our death rate are 
highly significant. First, death takes away a 
large proportion of our girls in the prime age 
of life before they begin reproduction. While 
of those who enter the child-bearing phase, 
only a small proportion live through the whole 





85M. K. Gandhi: Constructive Programme, p. 


12. 


8*Turner and Goldsmith, Sanitation in India, p. 893. 
87Quoted by Vakil and Patel in Provincial Finance Under Autonomy. 
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of it. Out of every 1000 girls only 568 reach 
the age of 15 (at which child-bearing 
commences for most women) and of these only 
284 live upto the age of 45 (when 
reproduction normally ceases). The corres- 
ponding figures for the U.S.A. and England 
and Wales are 952 and 904 at the age of 15 
and 892 and 816 upto the age of 45. Thus 
the average Indian girl has only 13 years of 
reproductive life, whereas the average English 
girl has 26 years. Again those who survive the 
age of 15 in India have an average of 22 years 
in which to bear children. Secondly,** the 
relatively high mortality of our women in the 
child-bearing age creates a problem of 
shortage of partners for married life. Though 
many of our people meet this scarcity by 
marrying girls much below their age, but given 
the mean-after-life-time men and women in 


our country, this @fference in age regarding 
the marriage of husband and wife itself 
contributes to the high proportion of widows 
among us. The most important thing to note 
in this connection is that the incidence of 
widow-hood is fairly high in the reproductive 
ages. Nearly a seventh of all women in ages 
15 to 45 were in this condition in 1951. 


II. INFANTILE MORTALITY 

India h figher infantile mortality than 
any other advanced country of the world. In 
Table 6, we have classified the countries of 
the world into four groups: (i) Low areas 
with an infant mortality of 35 and below - 
per 1,000 births; (ii) Moderate areas with 
a rate ranging from 35 to 75; (iii) High areas 
with a rate between 75 and 125, and 
(iv) Very High areas with an infant mortality 
rate above 125. 


TABLE 6 
INFANT MORTALITY RATES IN SOME COUNTRIES 1901-1052 











— of Infant Mortality Rates per 1000 births 
ant 
Areas Mortality Country 1901-05 1930-34 1947-51 1951 1952 
per 1000 
births 
Low 35 and Sweden 91 52 22 21 20 
below Holland 136 47 28 25 22 
New Zealand 75 38 23 23 22 
Australia 97 43 26 25 24 
England and Wales 138 63 35 30 28 
Norway 80 45 31 26 24 
Denmark 119 73 34 29 29 
Switzerland 134 49 34 30 29 
U.S.A. (1921-25) 74 60 31 29 29 
Finland 131 47 35 32 
Moderate Between Belgium 148 92 61 58 35 
35and75 Scotland 120 is 37 35 
Canada (1921-25) 98 44 38 38 
Ireland 94 52 45 41 
France 139 80 62 51 45 
West Germany 199 its 64 53 48 
Japan 124 64 57 50 
Spain 172 118 72 70 54 
Italy 167 106 72 70 54 
High Between Ceylon 171 165 90 82 78 
75and125 Portugal 144 144 101 89 95 
India 215 176 122 124 116 
Mexico (1926-29) 132 135 ae 100 90 
Brazil sad ms ts 107 a 
Very Above Chile 264 244 150 149 139 
High 125 Egypt 162 130 166 163 





881), Ghosh, Economic Efficiency and Pressure of Population in India, 1948. 
8°United Nations, Demographic Year Book, (1953), Table II and World Facts and Figures, 


(1953), p. 6, 
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From the study of thisbtable it may be 
inferred that 50 years ago England and 
Wales, Switzerland and Holland, which were 
in very high group, have progressed to the 
low group, involving a considerable reduc- 
tion in infant mortality rates in the last 50 
years. But New Zealand, Australia, Sweden, 
and Norway which began 50 years ago with 
relatively low rates have not registered 
comparable rates of progress. , France, 
Germany and Scotland whi an this 
century with high rates of mortality have 
shown no spectacular decline comparable to 
those countries which are today in the low 
group. India and Ceylon are making rapid 
strides for the better. While the rate of 
decline in India has not been impressive as 
compared with the other countries, the 
decline has begun and if, the present plans 
for health improvement as a part of Five- 
Year Plans are carried out, further reductions 
in infant mortality rates are bound to occur. 


TABLE 7 
INFANT MORTALITY RATES IN INDIA 
1900-1955 





Per 1000 Period Per 1000 
Period Live Live 
Births \ Births 
1900-05 215 1931-35 174 
1906-10 228 1936-40 161 
1911-15 204 1940-45 161 
1916-20 218 1946-50 132 
1921-25 174 1951 124 
1926-30 178 1952 116 
1953 119 
1954 115 
1955 100 ’ 





The infant mortality rates throughout the 
period have been abnormally high in relation 
to the countries of the West. During the last 
52 years our infant mortality rates have 
ranged between 267 (the highest) in 1918 to 
116 (the lowest) in 1952 and 100 in 1955. 
The fluctuations have thus been enormous. 





49Statistical Abstract, 1949, Vol. I. 
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Besides, there have been three peak years, 
viz., 1900 (when mortality was high owing to 
famine), 1908 (owing to the severe maliria 
epidemic) and 1912 (owing to the world-wide 
influenza epidemic). Despite these peaks and 
variations, a declining trend is noticeable in 
Indian infant mortality rates since 1835, 
except for a slight rise in 1944 (owing to the 
Bengal Famine).*° This steady decline in 
recent years in spite of the difficult food 
situation has been due to the improvement 
in environmental hygiene, expansion of 
maternal and child welfare services and 
health education. 


The rate of infant mortality is not uniform 
in all parts of India. It is as high as 124 
per 1000 live births in Andhra Pradesh, 194 
in M.P., 106 in U.P., 119 in the Punjab, 
and 117 in Madras, while it is as 
low as 80 in Assam, 79 in Delhi, in 
Himachal Pradesh and 39 in Tripura and 41 
in Kerala. Figures for Bombay and Bengal 
are not available.** Moreover, owing to 
highly insanitary conditions in industrial 
centres, these rates are specially heavy there. 
Though there has been a good decline in 
these rates, yet it will be observed that these 
rates are still very high. These rates declined 
from 386 in 1920 to 185 in 1950 in Calcutta, 
from 233 to 103 in Delhi, from 556 to 144 
in Bombay, from 282 to 188 in Madras, from 
258 to 227 in Nagpur and from 260 to 160 
in Lucknow during the same period.‘ 


It may be pointed out here that the figures 
of registered infant mortality rates by sex 
are slightly lower for females than for males. 
The registered male infant mortality rate per 
1000 live births during 1941-50 was 125 in 
U.P., 160 in Madras, 156 in Bombay, 126 in 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam, 129 in M.P. and 152 
in all India. The female infant mortality 





*1Figures supplied to the Author by the Director General of Health Services, 
*2Directory and Indian Year Book, 1955-56, p. 28, 
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rates in these states during this period 
were 115, 145, 146, 113, 205 and 139 
respectively. 


According to the Public Health Commis- 
sioner’s Report for 1936 the Health Survey 
and Development Committee Report, 1946, 
the First Five-Year Plan, 1951 and the 
sample census of birth and death undertaken 
by the Census Commissioner in 20 states with 
a population of 27.83 crores or 78 per cent. 
of the total population, it has been found 
out that about 50 per cent. of the deaths occur 
among children under 10 years of age as 
against only 9.7 per cent. in the U.S.A. and 
5.3 per cent. in England, the proportion of 
such children to total population being 26.1 
in India, 19.6 in the U.S.A. and 15.7 in 
England.** Infants who die in the first year 
of life may be grouped roughly into two 
classes—those dying within one month of 
birth (neo-natal mortality) and those sur- 
viving the first month but dying before the 
first year. Deaths in the first group are due 
primarily to pre-natal and natal influences 
while in the second group they arise from 
post-natal influences. Available statistics 
show that over 40 per cent. of the deaths of 
infants occur in the first week after birth and 
over 60 per cent. in the first month. Out of 
every 100 babies born, nearly a fifth die by 
the time they reach their first birthday. By 
the fifth birthday 40 per cent. of these born 
are claimed by some fatal disease or other, 
and by the 20th birthday only 50 per cent. 
are left. By 60th birthday only 15 per cent. 
survive. 


It may be pointed out that there is a close 
relation between the rate of infant mortality 
and the size of family owing to two factors— 
physical and economic. First, the vitality of 
the mother and through her the life of child 
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appear to be affected by the age at which 
child—bearing begins and the number of 
births. Secondly, the health of the infant is 
closely allied with circumstances associated 
with large families like poverty, congestion, 
malnutrition, improvidence and ignorance of 
parents of the laws of health. 


The chief causes of infant mortality in 
India are infantile debility and malforma- 
tion, including premature birth (because of 
frequent and ill-spaced pregnancies) respira- 
tory diseases, bowel complaints, fever, con- 
vulsions, diarrhoea, dysentery, mal-nutrition, 
primitive obstetrics, absence of anti-natal and 
post-natal care, insanitary surroundings and 


poverty. 
III. MATERNAL MORTALITY 


Although no accurate data are available 
relating to maternal deaths in India, yet a 
conservative estimate of the annual number 
of deaths among women in the child-bearing 
ages from causes associated with pregnancy 
and child-bearing is about 200,000**, and the 
number of those who suffer from varying 
degrees of disability and discomfort as a 
result of child-bearing must be many times 
that figure—probably four million.** Dr. 
Megaw estimated (in 1933) that the maternal 
mortality rate in India is not less than 24.5 
per 1000 births. This rate ranges from 26.4 
per 1000 live births in Assam, to 18 in V.P., 
8 in M.P., 13.2 in Madras, 40.1 in Bengal, 
26.8 in Bihar and Orissa and 20 in Bombay. 
Besides, the rates are higher in towns, e.g., 
16.8 in Madras (1930-31), 24.4 in Calcutta 
(1936-37) and 13.5 in Bombay (1937)—than 
in the rural areas five per 1000 births in rural 
areas of Calcutta. 


Indian rates are higher than the rates in 
other countries. Australia had a maternal 





“43H. §. Development Committee Report, Vol. I, 


y Bs First Five- Four Plea, p. 489, and 


Government of India Sample Survey of Births sake Deaths, 1955. 
44Public Health Commissioner's Report for 1945 (1947), p. 44. 
45H. S. Development Committee Report, Vol. Il, p. 57. 
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mortality rate of 5.5 per 1000, Germany 5.1, 
U.S.A. 8.9, England 21, France 2.5, Japan 2.8, 
Italy and Norway each had 2.8 and 
Denmark 2.6. 


It has been said that every mother has to 
pass through the portal of death in order to 
give birth to new life, but the portal in India 
has been made narrow by human follies and 
one of these is that which results in an unend- 
ing procession of deaths of mothers and 
babies owing to the fact that our women are 
subjected to the strain of rapid pregnancies. 
Death of young mothers at child births is a 
common occurrence but more common than 
this is the death of mothers in the later 
period of maternity (20-30 age) brought out 
by physical exhaustion, nervous breakdown 
and other ailments which are the aftermath 
of premature child—bearing.*® Dr. Neal 
Edward’s inquiry in Calcutta revealed that 
the most important causes of maternal 
mortality were puerperal sepsis, anaemia, 
albuminaturia convulsions and haemorrhage. 
Behind these immediate causes are these 
ultimate factors—poverty, malnutrition and 
insanitary living.** 


Social factors like early marriages and 
purdah system and the use of the services of 
the village dais are also responsible for high 
mortality rates among females. Early 
marriages subject girls to the risk of mother- 
hood at a tender age when they are physically 
immature to bear child. This undermjnes 
their vitality and exposes them to untimely 
death, for, according to the age of Consent 
Committee, “Frequency of birth has a direct 
bearing on maternal and infant mortality”.** 
In fact, an Indian woman oscillates between 
two states of gestation and lactation till death 
winds up the sorry tale. 


Purdah system denies the advantages of 
fresh air and sunshine to its followers, who 
are usually victims of anaemia, T.B. and 
pyorrhoea. Their bodies are deformed with 
their backs bent, bones portruded, hands and 
feet crooked. Ribs, joints and bones ache. 
Heart palpitation is very often present in 
them. The result of this pelvic deformity is 
untimely death at the time of delivery. 


Mishandling of women during child-birth 
by the untrained village dais is also a con- 
tributory factor to it. About 60 per cent. of 
the confinement are attended to by dais as 
a result of which a large number of women 
die of sepsis or scepticemia and _vesico- 
vaginal fistulae.*® 


The Government, humanitarian societies 
and the public must confine to work a 
country-wide plan to reduce the enormous 
waste of precious lives through maternal 
mortality. Early marriages must be stopped 
at any cost. The heavy mortality among the 
females could be easily prevented by better 
maternal care and the avoidance of rapid 
succession of pregnancies. The better care 
could be taken if females are admitted to 
maternity hospitals for delivery period and 
women should be acquainted with hygienic 
and sanitary habits and principles of nutri- 
tion. They should be asked to take proper 
exercise to maintain good health during 
gestation. More rest period should be pro- 
vided to them before and after confinement 
to recoup energy. Apart from these considera- 
tions, the necessity of creating a happy and 
a congenial atmosphere cannot be overlooked. 
The psychological impressions on the mother 
during this period are of great importance. 


A net work of maternity homes and child 
welfare centres—conducted on scientific lines 





<6Quoted in Census of India Report, 1931, op. cit., p. 93. 

4™M. Neal Edwards, Report of an Enquiry into the causes of national mortality in Calcutta 
1941), p. ii. 

odes of Consent Committee Report, p. 152. | fi 

494. L. Mudaliar: Report on an Investigation into the causes of maternal Mortality in the 

City of Madras, p. 7. 
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is desirable. Child welfare work must not 
entirely depend on voluntary workers. There 
must also be a band of trained workers who 
will carry out a well planned scheme. 
Separate ante-natal and baby clinics should 
be held. The activities of the ante-natal clinics 
should consist of examination of the expectant 
mothers, taking of pelvimetric measurements, 
of blood pressure, examination of urine, 
giving of advice by the doctor, arranging for 
institutional treatment in abnormal cases and 
group talks by the nurse. While the activities 
of the baby clinics include of weighing and 
examination of babies and giving advice by 
the nurse, holding ‘Little Mothers’ classes, 
giving milk to needy children and attention 
of minor ailments. To keep the mothers 
healthy, the family happy and contented and 
the children well-cared for, spacing of 
children is also very necessary. For this 
purposé the dissemination of the knowledge 
of birth control among the poor and middle 
classes is highly desirable and this information 
may be imparted through the maternity and 
child welfare centres, women doctors 
midwives and nurses. 


IV EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


Deficiencies in diet result in poor physique 
low resistance to disease, high mortality and 
small span of life. India has exceedingly low 
expectation of life at birth (age 0) indicating 
the average age to which a new born child 
would live upto 32. In contrast to this 
span of 32 years in India, it is as high as 
70.6 in Australia, 62.0 in West Germany, 
57.5 in Japan, 66.5 in New Zealand, 70 in 
Netherlands, 62 in Norway, 64.7 in 
Switzerland, 71.2 in U.K., 65 in France, 50 
in Sweeden, 64 in Canada and 63 in U.S.A.°° 


In India the average span of life is small 
not only for males but also the females in 
contrast with the expectation of life for males 





‘0Demographic Year Book, 1953. 
51Census of India, Paper No. 2 (1954), p. 27. 
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and females in the other civilised countries of 
the world, as would be clear from Table 8."* 


TABLE 8 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH(rn years) 
FOR MALES AND FEMALES IN SOME 








COUNTRIES 

_Countries Males Females 
Australia (1940-48) 66.07 70.63 
Austria (1947) 54.50 58.50 
Canada (1947) 66.18 69.05 
Denmark (1946-50) 67.80 70.10 
France (1946-49) 61.90 67.40 
W. Germany (1946-47) 57.72 63.44 
India (1940-50) 32.45 31.66 
Japan (1949-50) 56.19 89.61 
New Zealand (1934-38) 65.45 86.45 
Netherlands (1947-49) 69.40 71.50 
Norway ( ) 60.98 63.84 
Sweden (1941-45) 67.06 69.71 
Switzerland (1939-44) 62.68 66.96 
Union of South Africa (1945-47) 63.78 63.11 
U.K. (1950) 66.50 71.20 
U.S.S.R. (1945-47) 63.78 66.31 
U.S.R. (1939-41) 61.60 65.89 
Egypt (1936-38) 35.65 41.48 





It may be pointed out here that not only 
is the average span of life higher in advanced 
countries, but it has also been continuously 
increasing. It increased from 59.12 years in 
1929-31 to 68 years in 1948-50 in the U.S.A., 
while the longevity in England increased from 
44.13 in 1891 to 55.62 in 1931 and to 71.2 in 
1948-50. These increases reflect the rise in 
the standard of living and improvement in 
medical facilities in those countries, our 
position shows a slight improvement from , 
23.8 years in 1891 to 26.8 in 1931 and 32 in 
1951. This shows that our country is still 
the lowest in the list of civilised countries. 


It is interesting to note that in India both 
sexes have low span of life. Throughout the 
world females have longer span of life than 
males except in India. Attempts have been 
made to ascribe the lower female lougevity 
as compared to males to frequent child- 
ene: from a i: ey omnry age. But 
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analysing the problem more deeply, it is 
noticed that whereas early marriages and 
frequent child births at short intervals have 
dominated social relations and family life in 
India since several generations, the lower 
expectation of life for females than for males 
is a feature recorded for the first time in 
1931, females enjoyed on expectation of 
25.88 years of life as compared to 23.67 years 
for males; and thus had a span longer nearly 
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by 2 years than that of males. It was reduced 
to about one year in 1891; four months in 
1901 and less than nine months in 1911 and 
nearly the same in 1921; and ultimately by 
1931, the scales were so much turned against 
the weaker sex that females had actually 
six months less than their dominating partners 
in life: it was nearly four months less in 1941 
and a year less in 1951 as will be clear from 
Table 9.°? 


TABLE 9 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN INDIA 1851-1951 








Sex 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Males 23.67 24.89 23.63 22.89 24.80 26.91 32.09 32.45 
Females 25.58 25.54 23.96 23.31 24.70 26.56 31.37 31.66 
Persons 25.00 23.80 22.90 20.10 24.70 26.89 31,80 32.00 





What happened during 1931 was not an 
increase in the rate of child marriage or births 
at a premature age, nor even a_ higher 
frequency of child-bearing; but the burden 
of growing food shortage and the pulling 
down of the nutritional standards fell mainly 
on women in whose case neglect takes a 
heavy toll in childhood and other factors at 
young age. The increase of longevity of 


males in India from 23.67 years in 1881 to 
26.91 years in 1931 and 32.45 years*in 1951 
does not mean any improvement in nutrition 
standards, since it has been achieved so far 
as it is shared with females, by a better public 
health service. Nowhefe else in civilised and 
economically advanced countries of the 
world, the suffering of the tender son is so 
acute or sacrifice equally so great as in India. 








TABLE 10 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH FOR FEMALES AT VARIATION AGES IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 
Age India U.K. U.S.A. Australia Netherlands New Zealand France 
0 31.66 71.15 65.29 70.63 71.3 68 . 54 61.64 
5 40.91 68.75 64.43 67.91 60.0 66.10 61.99 
10 30.95 63.94 58.73 63.11 64.1 61.45 57.50 
15 36.56 59.11 54.97 58.27 59.3 56.69 52.91 
25 29.30 49.84 45.87 48.78 49.7 47.48 44.59 
45 18.61 31.52 28.46 30.45 31.1 29.70 27.99 
65 9.29 15.26 13.57 14.44 14.4 13.91 13.10 





The acturial report brings out several 
peculiar features of Indian mortality. In 
countries with a low infant mortality rate 


like U.K., the expectation of life decreases 
with an increase in age, but in India it is 
not so. The Indian expectation of life at age 





52Census of India, 1931, op. cit., pp. 165-66 and Census of India Paper No. 2, Life Tables, 1951, 
Census of India, 1954, p. 22. 
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five exceeds tnat at birth by a little over eight 
years. Similarly, the expectation at age 20 
exceeds that at birth. Males attaining age 
21 and females reaching age 22 may on the 
average expect to live as long as a new born 
child. These features are due to the hazards 
of life in India which are heavy in the early 
years. The English life tables show the lowest 
rate of mortality at about the age of 12 or 13, 
but in India the process of reduction in morta- 
lity from its very high level in the early years 
continues longer and the lowest mortality 
rate is recorded at about the age of 17 or 
18. In the adult age period upto 45, the 
mortality rate goes on increasing though 
rather slowly but thereafter it increases 
rapidly. Compared to the males, the females 
show a slightly lower infant mortality but a 
distinctly heavier mortality during the rest 
of the childhood ages upto the age of 11. 
The special customs of bestowing better care 
on male children may have something to do 
with this feature. The female mortality 
continues to run below the male mortality 
upto age 20, after which it becomes higher 
owing to the extra maternal risk. The impact 
of maternal mortality is the heaviest on the 
age group 30-39. It is in this group that 
there is the greatest divergence between the 
male and female mortalities. After the 
reproductive period, near about age 5, the 
female mortality again becomes lighter than 
the male mortality and remains so for the 
rest of life. 


VI. PUBLIC HEALTH POLICY FOR 
INDIA 


The Bhore Committee after a careful study 
of the modern trends in health organisations 
in other countries and a comprehensive survey 
of the existing conditions and requirements 
of India came to a conclusion that medical 
service should be free to all without the dis- 
tinction of caste, creed and colour and that 
the contribution from those who can afford 


to pay should be through the channel of 
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general and local taxation. Though this 
suggestion cannot be put into practice imme- 
diately, no one can deny the compelling 
necessity for adoption of modern govern- 
mental measures in order to bring the benefits 
of modern medical science within easy reach 
of every member of the community—trural 
and urban. It should be borne in mind that 
a Nation’s health is perhaps the most potent 
factor in determining the character and 
extent of its development and progress, and 
should, therefore, be given first priority in 
the country’s budget. It has been rightly 
remarked, “public expenditure on national 
health is like an expenditure on a life-boat 
or a fire-engine, even more, it is like a long 
term investment. It yields the interest with 
absolute certainty, a hundred-fold but only 
in the course of years and sometimes in course 
of generations.” 


The object, therefore, should be that 
medical aid is made available to all persons. 
As Indian villages are situated at great 
distances, motor vans equipped with essential 
medicines, under the charge of a doctor 
assisted by a driver-compounder can be very 
useful. A “hospital on wheels’” will be a 
boon to the villages and remote hamlets. 
Besides, the medicine chests containing 
important medicines for common diseases 
should be supplied to nearly all villages with 
Panchayats through the agency of District 
Medical Officers of Health. Along with these’ 
chests, pictorial charts containing the names, 
symptoms, causes and treatment of common 
diseases can also serve a useful purpose. These 
chests should be usually placed in the custody 
of the Surpanch of village Panchayat, the 
Rural Development Organiser, the village 
school master, and the Patwari or Tehsilar— 
who are expected*to keep a register showing 
the names of persons to whom they have distri- 
buted the medicines. Women’s hospitals with 
a lady doctor-in-charge in all Tehsil head- 
quarters are also necessary. 
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In order to meet the needs for trained dais 
arrangements should be made for training 
village dais. Adequate stipend should be 
given to induce them to go for training. When 
there is sufficient number of trained dais 
it may be worthwhile to introduce the system 
of licensing so that only qualified dais are 
allowed to practise. They need instruction 
in the anatomy of parts involved. They 
should be acquainted with dangers of using 
unclean hands or unsterilised instruments and 
dirty clothes during child birth. They should 
also be in a position to detect abnormal cases 
before labour begins. They should be provided 
with outfits containing all that is necessary 
for conducting a normal case of labour. They 
should also be taught practical and scientific 
methods of birth control. 


Besides these, there should be a group of 
specialists to advise the Director of Health 
Services who should be assisted by one 
qualified assistant. The specialists should be 
in ophthalmology, dentistry, ear, eye, nose, 
throat, T.B. venereal diseases, leprosy, 
maternal and child welfare, malaria control, 
nutrition, epidemiology, bacteriology and 
entomology. Health work to be effective must 
be decentralised and local authorities, such as 
municipalities, urban councils, village com- 
mittees should be made responsible for the 
conduct of it. The personnel required for 
local health work should consist of health 
officers, sanitary inspectors, public health 
visitors and midwives. 


The social public health services came under 
the programme of medical care of the popu- 
lation which includes both curative and 
preventive medicines. Separate officers for 
preventive and curative work should be found 
more effective. Close co-ordination between 
these two sister departments should, therefore, 
be aimed at in formulating new schemes in 
order to achieve best results and to prevent 
any overlapping of efforts. From experiente 
we know that a health officer by himself can 
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look after the health requirements of a popu- 
lation of 40,000; and if the population 
increases he would need the assistance of a 
medical officer. Doing specialised public 
health nursing, a public health nurse can 
manage a population of 5,000. The same 
population can be assigned to a sanitary 
inspector. A midwife can look after a 
population of 4,000. A health organisation 
for a population of 40,000 would be one health 
officer, five public health nurses, five sanitary 
inspectors and 10 midwives. 

The objects of the public health work are 
to reduce deaths, to prevent sickness and to 
promote health. The progress of such work 
in an area is judged by its effect on the death 
and sickness rate; and it is the business of the 
health officer to keep in touch with vital 
statistics, Vital statistics are as important 
to a health officer as a thermometer is in the 
hands of a physician. When the temperature 
goes up, the physician knows that there is 
something wrong with his patient and simi- 
larly when death or sickness rates go up, the 
health officer knows that there is something 
wrong with his community. 


Control of Communicable Diseases.— 
Public health work aims at controlling of 
communicable and the degenerative diseases. 
In the control of communicable diseases, the 
source of infection and the mode of trans- 
mission should in every case be determined 
and eliminated so that fresh cases might be 
prevented. The standard routine adopted in 
the control of these diseases is notification, 
investigation, isolation, quarantine, disinfec- 
tion and special measures, i.e., rat destruction 
in plague; mosquitoe control in malaria, 
dengue and yellow fever; disinfection of 
drinking water in cholera, dysentery or 
typhoid, immunisation against small-pox, 
cholera, typhoid and diphtheria. 


Sanitation and Drainage.—No attempts 
have been made for the collection and 
disposal of household and other refuge not 
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only in the rural but also in the urban areas. 
The diseases that are prevalent are to a great - 
extent preventable. In their control, proper 
disposal of human excreta, protection of 
water supplies from pollution, proper disposal 
of refuge, drainage, food sanitation, fly 
control are of importance. 


If human excreta are properly disposed of 
before they come in contact with food or 
drink, it would be possible to eradicate cholera, 
dysentery, diarrhoea and typhoid fever. At 
present, the village streets and fields in the 
immediate vicinity of the village stink with 
human excreta. Mr. Brayne is not wrong 
when he says that the best manured land in 
the villages are its streets. Dried by the heat 
of the sun, human excreta are carried by wind 
and are responsible for red and sore eyes 
among village children. The excreta should 
be received into water-tight receptacles, kept 
protected from insects and animals and 
removed daily. But this is suitable for an area 
where sanitary organisation is available 
Excreta can be disposed of by incineration 
trenching or compost making. When no 
sanitary organisation is available, the pit 
system is suitable. 


The problem of protected water-supply 
both for the villages and towns is of great 
importance. What should be aimed at in this 
connection is pipe-borne systems of supply, 
the source of which will be under the control 
of public authority. These supplies should 
be examined bacteriologically as frequently as 
possible and should be chlorinated. Wells 
should be cementlined down to bottom or at 
least to 20 feet and should have a parapet 
wall. For drawing of water pump should be 
provided and the mouth of the well should 
be covered. 


Proper drainage is also required for the 
removal of waste water and liquid wastes. 
Lack of adequate drainage will result in 
stagnation with consequent untidiness and 
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smells, breeding of mosquitoes, etc. Two 
systems of drain would be required—one 
system along with the road sides to be con- 
structed by the local authority and the other 
at the rear of dwellings to be constructed by 
the owners, 


The proper collection and disposal of town 
refuse is also of great importance. In dealing 
with it, it is necessary that (i) it should be 
stored in water tight containers and covered 
for protection from flies; (ii) it should be 
collected daily in covered carts, and (iii) dis- 
posed of without creating nuisance and at 
the same time getting as much use as 
possible out of it. It can be disposed of either 
by incineration, by dumping the burning, by 
using it for filling purposes and by composting 
with night soil and getting manure out of it. 


The control of certain animals and insects 
which are instrumental in _ transmitting 
certain diseases to human beings is of great 
value. There should be regulations for the 
licensing of dogs, for their seizure when 
straying about the streets, and destruction by 
human methods when not claimed, and for 
their immunisation against rabbies. Rats 
should be dealt with by rat proofing of 
buildings, rat trapping and fumigation and 
filling of rat-holes and the removal of rat 
harbourages. The attack on mosquitoes can 
be directed by the use of insecticides and by 
filling and draining of breeding places. Flies, 
can be destroyed by fly-papers, fly-traps, 
spraying chemical and other insecticides, and 
the removal and disposal of all refuse, filth 
amd sweepings from the vicinity of houses 
thereby abolishing their breeding places. 


Besides proper control, sale of food becomes 
necessary because infection, adulteration or 
deterioration of it renders it injurious to 
health. Food sanitation deals with passing of 
cattle and goats for slaughter, inspection of 
meat, fish, vegetables and cooked food 
exposed for sale; cleanliness of the market 
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and its surroundings; inspection and proper 
control of food handling establishments, such 
as restaurants, tea shops, hotels, eating houses, 
bakeries and aerated water factories. 


Health Education and Publicity—In the 
past health officer played the part of a 
policeman, but today, he plays the role of a 
teacher. The rate of progress of public 
health work depends on the degree of co- 
operation that can be secured from the 
public. As a temporary measure compulsion 
can be used, but to obtain permanent results, 
education is necessary. In order to prevent 
much human disease and suffering, it is an 
important job of the health organisation to 
disseminate information to the public regard- 
ing new health principles, etc. The various 
methods of educating the public in health 
matters are: personal contact, talks and 
discussion, health leagues, newspapers, posters 
and handbills, leaflets and pamphlets, 
bulletins, lectures with and without lantern, 
cinema shows, radio talks, demonstration 


vans, health exhibitions and health and 
baby weeks. 
Medical Care.—When public health 


services have provided for the preventive care 
of the individual from the time of conception 
to the time of death through pre-natal, natal, 
infant, pre-school, school and adult hygiene, 
public health requires that adequate curative 
provisions should be made as well as for the 
correction of physical and mental ailments 
of the necessitous population which could not 
be prevented. This should be made available 
through hospitals and dispensaries. Hospitals 
will be general and special. The latter will 
include sanatoria for tuberculosis and 


leprosy, mental hospitals, ophthalmic hospitals, 
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dental hospitals, infectious diseases hospitals, 


- childrens’ hospitals and maternity hospitais. 


Independance Measures——The national 
health programmes, now under active deve- 
lopment, makes provision for a determined 
attack on all these important diseases and on 
others as leprosy and filariasis. The extensive 
immunisation from malaria and T.B. and a 
progressively growing use of newer drugs for 
the treatment of patients suffering from the 
diseases will undoubtedly bring down the 
incidence of the diseases. Even where the 
patients are not fully cured, their span of life 
will become prolonged. Simultaneously with 
these developments the provision of safe water 
supplies and improvement of sanitation are 
being started in the wide rural areas of the 
country and these measures will, in their turn, 
promote a large scale reduction in the in- 
cidence of bowel diseases. This process of 
controlling morbidity and mortality and of 
prolonging life has been started on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to promote a remarkable 
reduction in the annual loss of life in the 
country and thus to provide a powerful 
stimulus to an unprecedented rise in the 
growth of population. This position can, 
therefore, be met only by a simultaneous fall 
in the birth rate of the country. 

Under the community development pro- 
gramme a great deal of public participation 
occurred in the improvement of village 
sanitation. Since the inception of community 
development programme till March, 1957, 
72,000 drinking water wells were constructed 
and 103,000 renovated and 120,000 rural 
latrines were built. The programme carried 
out included the establishment of 2,702 
primary health centres, 1,214 maternity and 
child welfare centres and extensive construc- 
tion of village drains. 
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SCOPE OF APPLICATION OF PROBATION IN CORRECTIONAL WORK* 


B. K. DascuptTa 





Introduction—The enactment of the 
Central Probation of Offenders Act this year 
marks the introduction of probation system 
as an integral part of the criminal adminis- 
tration in India. But the vast majority of 
our countrymen are likely to ask, what is 
probation? Why is it made a part of our 
penal system? In what way are the existing 
forms of punishment deficient to justify the 
adoption of this system? 


Probation is, broadly speaking, a method 
of dealing with criminals and delinquents. It 
involves a selective process under which 
sociological and psychological background of 
an offender is thoroughly investigated. On 
ascertaining the causes of delinquency, the 
offender is subjected to a plan of treatment 
under the guidance of a probation officer. 
Instead of the system of indiscriminate com- 
mittal to jails which do not conduce to the 
building of integrity, self-reliance and charac- 
ter even in ideal conditions, but are likely 
to do more harm than good, the offender is 
released on conditional liberty to live in the 
community. Release is granted in lieu of 
punishment which is suspended by giving a 
chance to the offender to retrain and re- 
educate himself. This system atgaches great 
importance to the influence of home and the 
social environment whose co-operation is 
sought for remoulding the offender. The 
method by which this correction is brought 
about has been taken from social case work 
which aims at adjustment of a man who is 
out of tune with the society. It is evident 


that an offender presents a deviant beha- 
viour, a departure from the accepted social 
pattern. A boy who leaves his home, wanders 
about, mixes with tough urchins of the road, 
or helps in removal of railway stores, for 
instance, clearly indicates that something is 
wrong with his home, training, education and 
outlook. He may be deprived of human 
affections. He may be in a vicious home 
where the father returns home late at night 
and beats his mother. Or, he may be deprived 
of the bare necessities of life which causes 
frustration leading to delinquency. Then 
again, his house may be in the midst of a 
slum where illicit distillation and debauchery 
go on unchecked. Similar may be the factors 
which breed crime in adults. It is, therefore, 
held that an offender is a maladjusted person 
and that in application of punishment the 
offender should be treated in the context of 
all the relevant circumstances. 


Why should not, it may be asked, the ordi- 
nary forms of punishment be sufficient to 
correct these tendencies? It is well known 
that the object of existing forms of punish- 
ment is primarily deterrent and retributive. 
The criminal has violated the laws and caused, 
mischief or injury either in person or pro- 
perty to somebody. Let the law-breaker pay 
for his sins. He must expiate and the social 
vengeance must be satisfied. 


But scientific investigations since the dawn 
of the last century have proved that this 
method, instead of preventing, stimulates 
crime. By branding a man, by injuring his 
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character and prospect of employment and 
by the attempt to break his will, little social 
purpose is served. Moreover, it is a primitive 
method of dealing with crime. The individual 
offender is a member of the society which 
must look to his welfare in relation to the 
whole. As Gandhiji said, the criminal is 
morally sick and he needs care and treatment 
as physically or mentally sick person does. 
reformation and rehabilitation are 
to be the ideals of modern 
penology. A process must be set in motion 
for correction and restoration of the offender 
as a worthy citizen. 


Hence 
considered 


Probation is considered as one of the most 
effective instruments of this new policy. The 
probation officer by taking into consideration 
all aspects of the life of the offender, namely, 
home, educational and vocational training, 
aptitudes, psychological factors, social envi- 
ronments, etc., helps to correct the situation 
and enables the offender to adjust himself to 
the social life, its struggles and temptations. 
The offender can do this because of the 
remoulding and strengthening of his attitudes 
and his capacities under the advice and 
guidance of the probation officer. By using 
voluntary co-operation of the offender, the 
probation officer helps his assimilation in 
society with tremendous saving in suffering, 
antagonism and social and economic cost. By 
sympathetic and non-punitive approach the 
probation officer sets in the process, of 
adjustment. 


But it is not wholly a new import from 
England has, no doubt, influenced 
its incorporation in our criminal administra- 
But like the other concepts probation 
was tried in certain parts of this country 
before its application to the whole nation. 
Following the English tradition, probation 
service was original!y utilised for social 
enquiry relating to child offenders. The 
earliest beginning of the system can be traced 


abroad. 


tion. 
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to the establishment of a Juvenile Court at 
Calcutta in 1914.1. Shortly after two proba- 
tion officers were appointed under this court 
to ascertain the sociological data relating to 
child offenders. Although the system of 
appointment of a special magistrate in every 
district to try children’s cases was adopted 
in Uttar Pradesh in 1913, it is not clear 
whether any special agency for discharging 
the functions of a probation officer was 
created. The same trend is discernible in 
the acceptance of the recommendation of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay made 
in 1918 for appointment of a court missionary 
who might interview the offenders charged 
with minor offences and released under 
section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
find out their difficulties and keep in touch 
with them when released.° 


The Jails Committee Report of 1919-20 
gave an impetus to wider application of the 
probation service by its recommendations. 
Earlier measures towards probation were 
taken by executive orders of Government 
without any change in the Statute. But after 
publication of this Report provinces like 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Central Pro- 
vinces proceeded to pass special Children’s 
Act with provision for Juvenile Courts and 
probation service. 


As the later development of probation 
service is fairly well known, it is unnecessary 
to dilate upon this at this stage. 


” 

Probation and Our Legal Tradition.— 
Before we go further, it is pertinent to ask 
a simple question, is probation service in 
conformity with legal and social traditions 
of India? It has been said that the ancient 
Hindu law-givers enunciated the concept 
of individualization of punishment with an 
almost modern outlook when it was declared 
that the king should ordain punishment 
according to the merits of each case having 
examined it with special reference to the place 
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and time of the breach and capacity and 
knowledge of the law-breakers. Is this not 
punishment according to the nature and 
circumstances of each offender as we under- 
stand today? Punishment was varied to suit 
the needs of different offenders. There was 
a four-fold classification of punishment, viz., 
admonition (vag-danda), reproof (dhig- 
danda) which was more intense than admo- 
nition, fine (dhana-danda) which might be 
fixed or fluctuating according as the offence 
was a first one or a repeated one and corporal 
punishment (vadha-danda) which included 
flogging, imprisonment, restraint on liberty by 
chaining, fetters, etc., exposure to shame and 
ridicule, such as shaving the head of the 
offender, mutilation and capital punishment.‘ 
Probation which emphasises as complete a 
study of the social and psychological back- 
ground of an offender as possible and a 
constructive approach is based on the indi- 
vidual needs of each case. Probation is thus 
not a new-fangled idea wholly foreign to the 
traditions of the vast majority of the people. 


Application of Probation—Having origin- 
ated from the various Anglo-American pro- 
cedures for suspension of imposition or 
execution of punishment, probation has an 
invariable association with offenders or cri- 
minals. Along with the old concepts of 
expiation, retribution and deterrence as the 
aim of punishment the problem of reform- 
ation and rehabilitation has gradually loomed 
large. “Prevention of further crime and 
restoration of the criminal to society as a 
reformed character” (a statement made by 
the Indian Jails Committee, 1919-20, para 15) 
still holds good for many practical purposes. 
Probation provides one of the methods to 
achieve this object. If restoration of the 
criminal to society be the end of punishment, 
is it not desirable to apply a method which 
aims at reformation without the evil effects 
of jail punishment? Let us examine in what 











manner probation has been or may be utilised 
in different fields of correctional work. 


Probation and Juvenile Delinquents.—It is 
well known that probation services spread 
rapidly with changed ideas about juvenile 
delinquency. They have been widely used 
by all welfare agencies and Juvenile Courts 
in America and Europe. Probation in relation 
to juvenile delinquents have both a positive 
and preventive content. The social case work 
practice of Probation Officers in making 
thorough probe into the social and psycholo- 
gical factors inherent in the particular 
situation enables them to analyse the 
symptoms of disorganisation of the case and 
plan for treatment. For this probation 
service has become an essential part of the 
juvenile court system. Its great advantage 
is that the delinquent comes under the per- 
sonal influence of a probation officer who 
helps him to alter his outlook on life and guide 
him to a life of social usefulness. Through 
interviews and advice the probationer is aided 
to develop his capacity and resource whereby 
he can resolve his problems and live happily 
in his home and community, In relation to 
the juvenile delinquents the problem is, as 
a writer points out® to train and educate the 
youth to understand the role of authority— 
whether of his parents, the law, or the society 
~—in intra-social relations, Many of the 
behavioural disorders in childhood can be 
corrected by constructive and sympathetic 
unfolding of the psychic inhibitions and 
frustrations. 

Probation has been also described as essen- 
tially a preventive measure. Application of 
this method in preference to placement in 
an institution implies that in the opinion of 
the Judicial authority no more delinquency 
is expected. The probation officers in course 
of their duties have many opyortunities to 
meet various types of juveniles, the mal- 
adjusted, and those who are in moral danger, 
etc. It is possible for probation officers to 
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help them and their parents by advice and 
guidance.® In this way probation can exert 
a general preventive influence. 


In a number of cases we have found that 
preventive work would be more helpful to 
society than actual treatment, provided a 
suitable organisation could be set up. 


Regular juvenile probation dates back 
from 1920 to 1928 in our land. The 
passing of the Probation Acts in Madras, 
Bombay and Uttar Pradesh in the late thirties 
and West Bengal in 1954 carried this service 
to areas which were not hitherto covered by 
the jurisdiction of the Children’s Courts. Ex- 
cepting in Madras, Bombay and Delhi little 
work has been done towards the preventive 
measures which probation signifies. Contacts 
with the social organisations, welfare bodies, 
educational institutions and co-ordinated 
planning are a sine qua non for undertaking 
such work. Can we not bring about this 
desirable consummation? 


Though associated with the conception of 
violation of law and disposition in a children’s 
court, it is used in some countries on a 
voluntary basis. How does voluntary proba. 
tion function? In $ome areas parents and 
children are encouraged to visit the local 
probation officer to discuss their problems 
and the probation officer occasionally visits 
local schools and co-operate with head 
teachers over difficult children.’ Organisation 
of a school service has immense potentiality 
in preventing juvenile delinquency. When 
there is so much talk in the country over 
youthful unrest and waywardness, is it not 
possible to initiate such a voluntary welfare 
work? 


Probation and Adult Criminal.—In most 
countries probation to adult offenders has not; 
been as widely practised as to youthful offen- 
ders. Ideas of deterrence and retribution seems 
to exercise a sway which cannot be shaken 
off easily. Though used in U. K., it is more 
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extensively done in many States of America. 
That chronological age does not always indi- 
cate maturity and that reformation of certain 
types of offenders may be achieved by con- 
structive supervision in the normal social 
setting have been gradually gaining recogni- 
tion. It should not be too late to learn even 
for the offenders. 

In India the Probation Statutes of Madras, 

Bombay and Uttar Pradesh provide for 
application of probation to juveniles and 
adolescent offenders. The last State Act 
(1954), namely that of West Bengal which 
adopts certain special features, however, makes 
probation treatment available to all age 
groups. The Central Probation Act, 1958 has 
finally removed any limiting age as a condi- 
tion of eligibility. 
—What is the scope and future of adult 
probation in India? It is apparent from a 
United Nations Study* that in Massachusetts, 
‘the cradle of probation’ the total number of 
adult men and women probationers numbered 
18,195, against 2,363 boy and girl probationers 
on 31st December, 1950. The total number of 
prisoners, it is significant to note, on that date 
was only 2,315. In the State of New York 
various courts granted probation to 4,704 
delinquents and juveniles and 10,801 adult 
offenders in 1949.° This number represented 
twice the number committed to jails. The 
number of federal probationers on 30th June 
1951 was 21,413 compared with 17,395 
federal prisoners on the same day.’® 


Adult probation does not assume such a 
dominating position in England. Out of a 
total of 33,940 probations in England and 
Wales in 1951, 62.09 per cent. constituted the 
juvenile group, 14.25 per cent. the adolescent 
group and 23.66 per cent. the adult 
group."* In the absence of any reliable 
statistics for the entire country a reference 
may be made to the probation figures for 
Calcutta and two districts of West Bengal 
for 1957 where probation law has just been 
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applied. In 1957 of the total number of 
probationers 32.57 per cent. represented 
juveniles, 21.92 per cent. adolescents and 
45.51 per cent. adults. This is exclusive of 
the orders in the Central Children’s Court 
at Calcutta. If that figure is added, the adult 
cases will come down to about 40 per cent. 
of the total probations. 

While child welfare work has a natural 
appeal to the public and the judiciary, appli- 
cation of probation in correction of adult 
offenders does not evoke the same sympa- 
thetic response. The results of adult probation 
in foreign countries do not admit of definite 
conclusions. There have been high percentage 
of successful probation in areas like Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, France and the States 
of the U.S.A. where it is sparingly used. But 
even in the more probation-minded States 
of the U.S.A. and England the success rate 
has varied from 60 to 80 per cent. of the 
adult probationers. In our country the 
break-up of figures by age groups being not 
readily available, it is difficult to deduce any 
conclusions. 


But a study into one hundred cases of adult 
probation in West Bengal which we have 
made reveals that the percentage of failures 
may be smaller in case of adults than that of 
juveniles. As it has been found in the United 
Nations study’? on adult probation the factor 
which determines success in such cases are 
(i) work habits; (ii) marital status; (iii) 
advanced age; and (iv) careful selection. An 
offender with steady work habits and tech- 
nical skill can easily fit in the society after 
the initial counselling by the probation 
officer. Married men with family ties are more 
amenable to the supervision than other 
groups. It has also been witnessed that with 
advancing age, specially probationers beyond 
40 years are less prone to relapse than the 
younger people. The success rate also 
depends to a certain extent upon the use of 
enquiries which precede disposal, for the six 
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cases including one woman where reversion 
to crime has been reported were not subjected 
to any thorough inquiry As the period for 
study has not been adequate, it is not possible 
to predict success or otherwise unless the cases 
are followed up for a longer period. 


Besides probation under the courts, exten- 
sive case of probation is being made 
in the U.S.A. and England on a voluntary 
basis. Can we not develop a service on these 
lines in India? This will require fulfilment of 
certain conditions, viz., development of sup- 
porting institutions, such as guidance clinics, 
institutions for the feeble-minded or psycho- 
paths and an understanding public. Based 
as it is on a voluntary case work method, 
it would raise many difficulties in the nascent 
—which is done in Madras'* may be very 
beneficial to society in the long run. The 
stage of adult probation in India. Another 
type of work, namely utilisation of the 
services of probation officers for resolving 
family conflicts as in the cases of maintenance 
under section 488 Criminal Procedure Code 
application of probation in correctional work 
on a voluntary basis has immense potentiali- 
ties, provided sufficiently well-equipped 
officers are available. } 

Probation and Parole.—Probation officers 
by virtue of their regular contacts with 
offenders of all types and their problems have 
been found as a useful agency for supervision 
work relating to prisoners released on parole. 
The constructive guidance and strengthening 
of the stronger sides of the prisoners’ 
character and resources are functions which 
are parts of normal probation work. Proba- 
tion officers along with welfare officers help 
the Central After-Care Association in 


release. Gradual adaptation to the storms 
and stresses of a life of freedom can be 
effected only with the help of social agencies 
during the period when the prisoner comes 
out of the jail, unweicome and mentally 
forsaken by the world, 
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It is well known that the supervisory 
functions are discharged by the probation 
officers under the Federal system and various 
States of U.S.A. The Federal probation 
system is at present considered ‘the largest 
probation-parole system in the world.’ 


In our country probation officers are 
working as parole officers in the Madras in 
respect of prisoners granted conditional 
release. Conditional discharge of long-term 
prisoners and their supervision cannot be 
worked out unless the prisoner is met imme- 
diately after incarceration. Pre-discharge 
interviews may be co-ordinated with the 
progress in institutional treatment which may 
take the form of vocational training, change of 
attitude, disciplined habits, etc. Pre-discharge 
programmes should better be undertaken by 
the - institutional welfare officers, and it 
would be appropriate if the probation officers 
undertake the supervision work of the 
prisoners in their homes. A _ beginning in 
this direction has also been made in the 
Punjab, U.P. and Bombay. It is hoped 
that with the application of Probation 
law in different parts of the country in- 
creasing use will be made of probation staff 
in this type of work. 


Probation and Immoral Traffic.—Of the 
activities relating to moral and _ social 
hygiene in India in which probation work 
may be used the most important consists of 

rescue and rehabilitation of girls and women 
living or exposed to a life of shame. Signi- 
ficant work in this direction has been done by 
probation officers of the Association for Moral 
England" to deal with cases of conditional 
and Social Hygiene in India in some of the 
big cities. Sometimes probation officers have 
also collaborated, as in Madras Vigilance 


Societies in rescue operations.’ Prostitution 
and commercialised vice raise very complex 
questions of social justice and ethics demand- 
ing utmost human ingenuity in solution. 
Probation officers of the fair sex can help 
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a lot in supervising and guiding rehabilitation 
of girls who are trained and treated in an 
institution, The allurements of easy virtue 
and easy money have to be countered 
assiduously by social case work method. 
Abolition of prostitution and herding rescued 
girls are unlikely to solve the problem unless 
the process of normalization of outlook 
is simultaneously taken up by a welfare 
agency. women probation officers can 
render useful service in this field in colla- 
boration with women police. 

Probation and After-Care Work.—The 
object of all correctional work is to analyse 
the total situation, to work out the causative 
factors of disorganised personality and to 
restore the individual to his normal fold after 
constructive treatment and adjustment. After- 
care work relates to the post-institutional 
period when the prisoner or the inmate of 
an institution feels uncertain and unwanted. 
With restoration of freedom he gets certain 
disqualification as a citizen. The withdrawal 
of the daily routine and the burden of making 
out a place in a seemingly alien atmosphere 
by conscious choice may quell the stoutest of 
spirits. Released inmates of prisons, juvenile 
correctional institutions or women’s institu- 
tions require sympathetic guidance and assist- 
ance in facing the life of freedom. 

The discipline, work and training pro- 
grammes of institutions for the maladjusted, 
the delinquent or the criminal are now 
designed to facilitate transformation from 
the controlled state to that of freedom. 
Continuity of life between the institutions 
and the outside society where they will return 
receives due recognition. 

The discharged prisoners Aid Society or 


‘After-Care Associations have been function- 


ing in many States in India to cater to the 
needs of released prisoners and inmates of 
Borstal, Certified and Reformatory Schools, in 
case of paroles or inmates released on condi- 
tional liberty, the probation officers have been 
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very useful in many Western countries. The 
Prisoners Aid or Crime Prevention Societies 
in Madras, U.P. and Bombay actively carry 
on this work with the help of Probation 
Officers. Similar work has been started in 
West Bengal. 


The social and economic rehabilatation of 
persons released unconditionally presents some 
problems. The relationship between the 
worker and the prisoner is without any 
element of compulsion. This makes it 
difficult for the probation officer to secure 
conformity of the prisoner with his directions. 
We have been experiencing this problem in 
connection with the after-care work in West 
Bengal. 


Although after-care work has been taken 
up in Madras, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab and West Bengal, the assistance 
rendered is pitifully small considering the 
requirements. It was noted by the Advisory 
Committee on After-Care Programmes set up 
by the Central Social Welfare Board" that in 
1953-54 the total number of persons helped 
by Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies all 
over India came to 6,378, while the total 
number of those released from jails in all 
the different States stood at 1,72,574. The 
inadequacy of after-care work may be 
substantially remedied if probation work in 
all States is organised on sound lines and is 
directed towards rehabilitation of released 
inmates of correctional institutions. 


Conclusion—In summing up, it will be 
evident that probation services have grown 
tremendously since the early pioneers started 
reclamation of ordinary drunkards in the 
courts. The public impact and reaction which 
probation produces in course of its operation 
tend to extend its scope to allied fields. From 
correction and treatment of delinquent 
children and criminals, probation now covers 
all types of non-institutional work relating to 
constructive guidance and adjustment of the 
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maladjusted in the community in a state of 
conditional liberty. 


Adequate probation supervision involves 
dealing with all phases of a man life’s 
including his family and the community in 
which he lives, his home; his leisure activities; 
his religious life; his education, vocational 
training; economic status and _ industrial 
habits as well as his capacity for discipline 
and self-control. It will be evident that such 
a comprehensive plan of work cannot be 
undertaken effectively unless the Probation 
staff receives adequate co-operation from 
related fields. 


In correctional work germane to juvenile 
and adult offenders and their after-care, 
understanding and active interests of the 
courts, police and employment services should 
be forthcoming. Supporting organisations of 
vocational guidance and training centres, 
child guidance clinics and educational insti- 
tutions for the neurotic, feeble-minded and 
pathological cases can help probation work 
and thereby prevent delinquency among 
juveniles and adolescents. Some of these 
organisations are yet to be organised in most 
parts of the country. 


The community programmes which have 
been lately initiated in many parts of the 
country under the Development Projects can 
effectively organise youth clubs, hobby centres, 
etc., and give a fillip to really recreational 
work by enabling active participation of the 
children and adolescents. 


Since probation bases its activity round the 
home of probationer, family welfare orga- 
nisations need appropriate attention. The _ 
probation officer’s work may be compli- 
mentary to the welfare work done by health 
and socio-economic agencies. 


Before closing, it is necessary to take note 
of some of the criticisms which have been 
levelled in other countries against the expan- 
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sionist tendencies of probation work. First, 
in the approach of social case work there is 
a tendency to be too much paternalistic. 
Excessive paternalism does not help the pro- 
babationer nor a juvenile delinquent. As in 
psychoanalysis the interviewer and guide 
become objects of ‘transference’,** the proba- 
tion officer stepping in as parental authority. 
Too much dependence on the probation officer 
may sap the capacity for self-help and self- 
reliance. At the beginning assistance may be 
required. This may involve arrangement of 
appointment with employers, a hospital, a 
recreational body, a religious or a welfare 
agency. But mere manipulation of environ- 
ment may not be enough. Intensive efforts 
at rehabilitation would sometimes indicate 
psychic adjustments and subjective trans- 
formations. 


Next, probation by its expansiveness tends 
to become what one writer points out, “a 
sentimentalized, free-flowing, but quickly 


exhausted reservoir of indirected good- 
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will.”?® It is necessary to guard against such 
tendencies by underlining the basic objective 
of guiding and helping a maladjusted or 
frustrated delinquent. The probation officer 
can serve best by co-ordinating the resources 
of the community and gradually guiding the 
probationer towards social adjustment. The 
probationer should be made to stand and 
judge for himself without outside help as 
early as possible. Limitation of the case load 
of a probation officer, adequate training in 
the work, and co-operation of the other 
departments may meet the criticism raised in 
this regard. 


It would be absurd to expect miracles from 
probation work. Social recognition, condi- 
tions of work and service, outlook of allied 
departments and the resources available in 
the community define the limits within pro- 
bation worker’s function. Unless these factors 
and situations are placed on a satisfactory 
basis, the probation officer cannot make a 
permanent mark as a welfare agency, 
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CASEWORK IN ADULT PROBATION AND PAROLE 





Cuartes L. NEWMAN 





Mr. Newman, who is Assistant Professor of Criminology and Correction in the Florida 
State University School of Social Work, points out that Probation and Parole are twin, but 
not identical processes and that great gaps exist between Probation and Parole services. 


“Probation and “parole” are not inter- 
changeable terms. Each has meanings and 
usages which can be separately defined and 
identified. In the public eye and sometimes 
with professionals as well, they are used inter- 
changeably, and unfortunately quite fre- 
quently with the connotation that the law- 
violator is being allowed to “get away” with 
“something.” 

As aspects of the correctional cycle, proba- 
tion and parole are twin, but not identical, 
processes. In both instances the offender has 
violated a law which subjects him to incar- 
ceration. In probation, however, the judge 
suspends imposition of imprisonment subject 
to the prisoner’s willingness to accept the 
supervision by an agent of the court (the 
probation officer) and to abide by certain 
conditions of behaviour. It is presumed, of 
course, that the probationer will refrain from 
future law violations. 

In parole, the offender has been through 
the experience of prison life. He has been 
released before the end of his sentence on the 
authority of a parole board. In return for 
this privilege, the parolee is required to live 
up to a rigid code of conduct which is intended 
to aid him in his readjustment to a socially 
acceptable and useful life. As in probation, 
the emphasis should be one of rebuilding 
personality rather than vindictive punishment. 
In both probation and parole, it is recognized 
that unless the offender is able to find socially- 
acceptable outlets for his behaviour, further 
law violations will occur. Hence, with re- 
education and treatment the goal is well- 
defined. 


The process and techniques of supervision 
and treatment involved in probation and 
parole work are basically the same, although 
the clientele may differ with reference to their 
previous experience in anti-social behaviour 
and for institutionalization.* 

The day may arrive when, on the basis of 
sound selective techniques, probation will be 
granted to only those individuals who would 
best profit from a non-institutionalized edu- 
cational and adjustmental experience. In 
time, we may also see the day when all 
prisoners released from prison will be placed 
under a parole status to assist in the transition 
from institution to community living. But 
until that time arrives (hopefully it is not 
too far off) we can assume that there are 
a great many more likenesses between proba- 
tioners and parolees than there are 
differences. 

Aims of Probation and Parole——The aims 
of both probation and parole are generally 
considered as two-fold: the protection of 
society, and the rehabilitation of the offender. 
However, the duality between the aim of 
social control (expressed as the protection of, 
society) and of social treatment (which is the 
necessity for restructuring the outlook and 
performance of the law violator) is presented 
in a plaguing enigma in probation and 
parole work. 

Insofar as the community is concerned, its 
main interest is directed to its own protection, 
and rightly so. Whether the cause of his 
anti-social behaviour is obvious or obscure, 
the law-violator has demonstrated a capacity 
to jeopardise the welfare and ideals of the 





1Charles L. Newman, Sourcebook on Probation, Parole, and Pardons (Oxford: Blackwell 


Scientific Publications Ltd., 1958). 
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community. Society has the right to demand 
protection against future violations through 
the imposition of rules and regulations, and 
the placing of limitations upon the offender’s 
conduct. It must be recognized, however, that 
the protection of society likewise is vested in 
the rehabilitation of the offender as well as 
through strict authoritarian surveillance. A 
person who feels that he wants to conform 
and does so is far more “social” than one who 
is forced to conform and will continue to do 
so only so long as the force is applied. 


Administration of Probation and Parole.— 
Administratively it is noteworthy that in many 
jurisdictions in the United States, both pro- 
bationers and parolees are supervised by the 
same officer who carries the designation of 
either probation or parole officer. Historically, 
however, responsibility for the administration 
of probationary services has been found on 
the local or county level in the court. Parole, 
on the other hand, tends to be centralized 
under a state agency. Across the country, 
there appears to be a movement in the direc- 
tion of combined probation and _ parole 
services but the amalgamation of these 
services is still far from complete. 


Furthermore great gaps and inequalities 
exist in probation and parole services—not 
just from state to state but from county to 
county and city to city. Unquestionably as 
long as such unevenness prevails, the success 
of probation and parole will be jeopardized 
in all communities irrespective of the quality 
of the services rendered. 


Personnel in Probation and Parole Work.— 
In correctional work, we are dealing with 
human beings who have already rebelled 
against authority, who have been unable to 
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solve their inner conflicts and _ resulting 
tensions in a socially acceptable way, and who 
therefore need help in developing motivation 
for social compliance and for the disposal of 
an offensive pattern of behaviour. In order 
to deal effectively with this group, it is crucial 
that probation or parole workers be skilled 
in understanding the nature of emotional 
disturbances. However, the fact that the 
worker has been trained in the discipline of 
social work or in some other academic area 
concerned with personality adjustment, is of 
lesser importance than that he has been 
trained per se to recognize and deal effectively 
with the problem behaviour he finds in the 
probationer or parolee.” 


When we contemplate the magnitude of 
the task of changing human behaviour, and 
the complex and delicate nature of the 
problems involved, we are struck forcibly with 
the realization that the major responsibility 
for success of probation and parole rests with 
the officer. It is he, who through his own 
personality and insight, by the way he 
conducts himself in his relationships with the 
client, by the degree of understanding and 
rapport he achieves, by the plan of treatment 
he devises and the manner in which the plan 
is carried out, determines to a great extent 
whether the client will make a healthy adjust- 
ment to society or whether the pattern of 
criminality will be repeated.’ 


In writing of the probation officer and his 
personality, Burbank and Goldsborough have 
he!d that it is his personality and the use he 
makes of it in helping his clients which is the 
most potent therapeutic tool.‘ 


There can be no question of the fact that 
probation and parole work, in common with 





2Lack of agreement as to the nature of training necessary in prebation and parole work 
is not known. A learned discussion of this problem can be found in Norman Class, “Qualifica- 
tions: A realistic Approach to Personnel Requirements” NPPA Journal, April, 1957. 

8New York State Division cf Probation, Manual For Probation Officers, 1945, p. 231. 

4Edmund G. Burbank and Ernest W. Goldsborough, “The Probation Officer’s Personality: 
A Key Factor in Rehabilitation” Federal Probation, Vol. 18, No, 2, June, 1954, p. 11. 
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the other healing arts, requires a mature and 
well-integrated personality. He must be able 
to form and sustain wholesome interpersonal 
relationships—to distinguish between the 
offender and the act which has been com- 
mitted—to accept the individual without 
condoning his illegal acts. 


Moreover, the worker must be able to accept 
responsibility for the authority he carries. 
Vacillation between rigid demands for con- 
formity to rules on the one hand and identi- 
fying with the client in his opposition to the 
agency on the other hand creates an irre- 
concilable conflict for the client, the worker, 
and the agency. The officer who represents 
authority must use it firmly but tempered with 
judgement and understanding. 


Investigation in Probation.—The primary 
purpose of the preliminary probation investi- 
gation is to aid the court in making an 
informed disposition of a case. Without 
question, when the court has knowledge of 
the offender’s previous behaviour, reasons for 
it and circumstances surrounding it, then the 
decision as to the best type of treatment will 
be more easily determined. In a sense the 
probation officer’s investigation is like the 
intensive medical diagnostic examination in 
which the etiology of the illness is determined 
and the disposition and therapy are recom- 
mended on the basis of evaluation of 
diagnostic material.° 


All too frequently, the initial investigation 
is handled in a perfunctory manner, gathering 
material which at best describes the most 
obvious characteristics of the offender. It is 
not enough, for example, to say that X comes 
from a. broken home, and let the statement 
stand by itself. What does the fact mean 
to the individual concerned? To one person, 
the physical destruction of home life may 
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from the shattering effects of the all- 
encompassing conflict within the family prior 
to its dissolution. To another individual, the 
destruction of the family involves exactly the 
reverse: a shattering of his personality which 
leads to anti-social identifications. We 
cannot take such alternatives of response for 
granted. 


The preliminary (pre-sentence) investiga- 
tion, like the intake process, in a case-working 
agency, is the initial contact between the 
prospective client and the agency. It: is 
during this process that the offender gathers 
his first impression of the worker’s interest 
in him, and frequently a relationship is 
established. Handled at the outset in a way 
befitting a police interrogation, the proba- 
tioner may have a considerable difficulty in 
seeing the probation officer as a therapeutist 
at a later point. 


There can be no doubt that, in addition to 
eliciting information upon which the court 
will make its decision, the data derived from 
the preliminary investigation will provide a 
basis for the treatment plan. 


The pre-sentence investigation, if properly 
used, becomes the basis of intake (classifica- 
tion) report for the institution in the event 
that commitment is ordered in lieu of pro- 
bation. We have dwelled too long in the 
correctional field in the segmentalization of 
services, the duplication of social investiga-’ 
tions, and have failed to make use of the 
basis of interdependency of all aims of the 
correctional cycle: police, courts, probation 
services, institutional treatment, and parole 
supervision. 


Probation and parole supervision, without 
a treatment plan, becomes an intuitive day- 
by-day operation, without goals, objectives or 
sound methodology, At best, any positive 
results which are derived come about as 





involve the opportunity to reconstruct himself 


SNewman, . Op. it. : p. 94, 
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accidents; rather than sound planning. 
There is a strong possibility, moreover, that 
more probation (or parole) failures come 
from the group where there has been little 
or no planning and contacts are a matter of 
routine reporting without stated or implied 
direction, than where probation (or parole 
supervision) is planned and _ treatment 
focused. 


Surveillance and Treatment.—There are 
some who reject treatment in favour of strict 
surveillance of the probationer or parolees. 
Many workers in the field, tryiny to find a 
balance between the two, have come to the 
conclusion that surveillance and treatment are 
incompatible as approaches to the problem 
of dealing with the offender and his anti- 
social conduct. 


Edgar Silverman, formerly Director of the 
New Castle, Delaware, (U.S.) Family Court, 
seeking a common ground, has contended, 
however, that surveillance and treatment are 
not antithetical, and should not be merely 
balanced and integrated.® 


“This all adds up”, he says, “to the fact 
that surveillance is a valid component.... 
not only in terms of society’s insistence than 
there be some continuing control over the 
offender, but also, psychologically, in terms 
of what the offender himself needs to face... 
As such surveillance is treatment not alien to 
it.... It is precisely this authoritative quality 
which makes probation uniquely helpful to 
the offender... It must be sufficiently 
exacting in its expectations to demand some 
real adjustment from the offender, some 
acknowledgement of society’s strength, and 
some yielding on his part to that strength.”" 

Broadly speaking, then there are two 
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methods by which probation and parole 
personnel endeavour to protect society and 
aid in the rehabilitation of the offender. 


The first is legalistic. It imposes discipline 
through the various restraints and restrictions 
which are placed upon the conduct of the 
offender. The ability of the individual to 
abide by those rules and regulations will in 
no small measure determine the success of 
the probationer or parole in that status.® 


Restraint and restrictions have certain 
coercive value, but force without counselling 
services is unlikely to incur a true change in 
the character of the individual. The second 
method, then, one of re-education and re- 
direction, is far more subtle in that the 
offender is led to see himself as he actually 
is—as a person who has not been playing the 
game according to the rules of society—and 
to modify the self-picture through an actual 
change in personality so that the offender 
can become a law-abiding, contributing 
member of society.® 


Obviously there is no one way of treatment 
with the law-violator. While there are some 
generic similarities to be found among all 
people, and the offender is no exception, each 
personality is made up of a number of ele- 
ments which are blended together in propor- 
tions and relationships which are unique to 
the individual. Thus, direction and education 
must follow a pattern dictated by the needs 
of the individual. 


External changes can be effected through 
an alternation of the offender’s social 
environment and associates, but internal 
changes must accompany such social altera- 
tions in order to assure that the offender will 
not recidivate. It is through a fusion of these 





6Edgar Silverman, “Surveillance, Treatment, 
Vol. 2, No, 1, January 1956, p. 22. 

TIbid., p. 21. 

8Newman, Op. cit., p. 109, 

*Jbid. 
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external (social) and internal (psychological) 
therapies that the probation or parole officer 
directs his energies. 


Casework and Professional aAssistance.—A 
vital part of the correctional worker’s equip- 
ment is a knowledge of and an ability to use 
skilfully the resources of his community is 
helping the client to reach the most satis- 
factory solution of his difficulty. No matter 
how dedicated the individual worker, no 
matter how well he relates to his client or 
uses the professional skills at his command, 
he is of necessity limited not only by the 
boundaries of his capacities, but also, by the 
policies, function, and material resources of 
his agency.’® The probation—and parole— 
officer should function as the organizer of 
the work of specialists, and should be trained 
for a basic understanding of their techniques. 


Social casework has been variously defined. 
Diana, in a controversial article several years 
ago, suggested that while the casework 
ideology has had extensive influence, its value 
is questionable, primarily because the field 
of social work has no well-defined and con- 
sistent theory which it can call its own." 
Whether or not this is a valid statement is 
not central at this point. Whatever academic 
discipline trains the probation or parole 
officer, as has been suggested earlier, it is 
crucial that the worker know that his client 
is the product of the particular reciprocations 
of nature and nurture, and as such, brings 
with him into the probation or parol status 
not only his problem and his person, but also 
a host of implicit relationships, people and 
circumstances whose very presence affect the 
client’s ability, and perhaps his motivation to 
comply. This suggests the vital necessity for 


the worker to “see” beyond the expressed , 
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need or judge the actions solely in terms of 
themselves. 


As Quade has so ably developed the idea: 
“So far as effective counseling is concerned, 
the question is not which of these theoretical 
orientations is most important, vealistic, or 
popular, but rather that the counselor be 
firmly rooted in one or another of them.” 


Without such a strong theoretical back- 
ground, the counsellor is, of necessity, limited 
in his ability to define the nature of the 
problem assessing it probable causes, and to 
develop and carry out a plan of therapy. 


A most sophisticated diagnosis can be 
made, but without the dynamic translation 
into a plan for treatment, the diagnois 
becomes nothing more than sterile words on 
a sheet of paper. 


There are three stages in the professional 
worker-client relationship: 


1. The initial contact and the establish- 
ment of relationship (often called 
rapport) which is vital to the develop- 
ment of a 


2. diagnosis, which involves the transla- 
tion of the content materials as 
presented by the client, organized into 
a meaningful structure preparatory to 


3. treatment, which moves the client into 
a recognition of the self-defeating 
nature of his neurotic patterns, and ° 
attempts to channelize his actions into 
a normal, healthy, social pattern of 
actions, 


All three stages are a vital inter-related 
process, and the success of one is contingent 
upon all of the others. The ultimate goal 
is rehabilitation, and as the client moves to 





10Howard Borsuk, “The Probation Worker and the Community,” in Newman, op. cit., p. 141. 


11Lewis Diana, “Is Casework in Probation Necessary?” Focus, Vol. 34, January, 1 


955, p. 4. 


12Albert E. Quade, “A Therapeutic Approach to Probation and Parole” in Newman, op. cit., 


pp. 160-173, 
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a greater acceptance of himself as a person, 
he will also develop a greater respect for law 
and order around him.** It is important to 
remember, however, that a life’s experience 
cannot be altered in a thirty-minute inter- 
view, nor does the story always have the 
happy ending so characteristically displayed 
by our T. V. dramas. The individual is a 
complex mechanism, the product of innu- 
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merable stresses and strains. Time and 
occasional reverses are both to be expected 
and necessary in the correctional process. 

But as we approach the offender in the 
interest of assisting him to obtain a status in 
society which will allow him to walk with 
his head high and his back unbent, to serve 
as well as to be served, his chances for 
rehabilitation are good. 





18The basic concept in this formulation suggests that the underlying factor in the personality 
structure of the individual offender is a strong self rejection which may be manifested in 
a variety of forms, not least among which is criminal behaviour, hostile behaviour or feeling 
of worthlessness or both, 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND TRADITIONAL CULTURES* 





Dr. U. R. EHRENFELS 





Professor Ehrenfels, who is the Head of the Department of Anthropology in the University 
of Madras, makes out a good case in this paper for preserving traditional cultures which are faced 


with rapid disintegration. 


1 


Social and Cultural Anthropology is 
primarily concerned with Traditional Cul- 
tures: firstly by describing or analysing their 
structures, functions, origins and the diffu- 
sion of their constituent elements in the past; 
secondly by investigating into their changes 
in the present (acculturation, enculturation, 
deculturation-processes). Traditional cultures 
are now in danger of rapid disintegration 
though they are believed to contain values, 
worth preserving, inspite of adverse trends. 
Traditional cultures being the prime subject 
of Social Anthropology, one should naturally 
expect that one particular branch of anthro- 
pological endeavour should concern itself 
with the task of assisting traditional values 
in their struggle for survival. I mean by that 
branch, Applied Anthropology. 


The platform of this seminar offers the 
opportunity to discuss the guidance of all 
these efforts which fall under the heading 
Applied Anthropology in so far as these are 
related to Traditional Cultures. 


One or two general observations may in 
this connection be pointed out as being of 
common concern to all anthropologists or 
“borderline anthropologists from neighbour- 
ing disciplines” (Psychology, Human Geogra- 
phy, etc.) who feel interested in this task. 


2 


(a) The commonest whip, used against 
anthropologists in general and applied 


anthropologists in particular is the allegation 
that we are trying to prevent “progress” and 
the spread of “civilization”, to “backward 
peoples” in order to have “primitive civiliza- 
tions” available for study like museum pieces 
or guinea pigs in a laboratory. Without 
wishing to discuss the intelligence of those 
who formulate and propagate this persist- 
ently repeated allegation, it is a fact that 
it is being held in and out of time against 
every kind, school and type of anthropolo- 
gical endeavour, and no doubt our efforts will 
make no exception in this respect. 


Which are our replies? 


(b) In our country, more than in many 
others where anthropologists work, such as the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and Australia, three 
major concepts merge into one: the Tradi- 
tional Culture of India, Tribal Cultures in 
India and the pattern of a new Indian society 
which is hoped to have a definitely Indian 
accent, and may form a new approach to the 
problems of mechanization, overpopulation, 
urbanization with which we are faced, much 
as the rest of this planet. 


Which are our possible contributions? 


In part reply to the second (‘b’) of these 
two questions, one aspect of research and of 
action is here indicated for seminary discussion 
which appears peculiarly characteristic of 
both: the background of Indian traditional 
culture in contact with “primitive” civiliza- 
tions, and for the specifically anthropological 
approach. 





*This paper was read at the Seminary on February 17, 1959 organised for the UNESCO Institute 
of Traditional Cultures by its Directors, Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and conducted by 


Professor U. R. Ehrenfels as the leader. 
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This is the role of diffusion through 
example-setting. Indian culture generally and 
the value systems of Indian religion, and 
religious systems in particular, have been 
diffused through the mechanism of example- 
setting, rather than by other means. Example- 
setting as a method is the strongest agency for 
acculturation even now, as I have tried to 
show elsewhere. 


Unless people and their leaders (charis- 
matic, political, economic or religious) 
are prepared to practise and live culture 
ideals and the aims of their theory—in the 
way Gandhiji and recently also Vinoba Bhave 
do,—there is little hope of translating them 
into the daily routine of life; there is little 
hope for achieving practical results. 

3 

A few cardinal themes for discussion in this 
respect are proposed under the following 
four heads: 

(a) Family planning (a recognised feature 
in various traditional tribal civilizations) ; 

(b) Go-operation of both sexes in educa- 
tion, work, recreation and art, a more 


characteristic feature of ancient Indian, and 
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tribal cultures, than of mediaeval and Euro- 
pean dominated-India; 


(c) Folk arts and their characteristic 
styles interior decoration, 
pottery, wall-painting, jewellery-designs, 
dance, and music); and 


(architecture, 


(d) Forms of dress, suitable to the Indian 
tradition and climate. 


Unless the foreign taboo on at least partial 
nakedness of the body is removed from the 
Indian scene, a balanced style of dress, 
suitable alike for workers in open air and 
closed rooms, can not be evolved. Without 
this, the unhappy dichotomy between official 
European cold country forms of dress and 
indigenous truly Indian (not Moghul, 
Persian, Seythian or Chinese) styles of beha- 
viour is bound to continue. This dichotomy 
sets different, even incompatible standards for 
behaviour in urban, as contrasted to rural 
areas, and in office or public road, as con- 
trasted to the home. Such double standards of 
behavioural patterns tend .to create split 
personalities and are not conducive to 
the development of genuine civilization, let 
alone the renaissance of Traditional Cultures. 
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REHABILITATION OF BEGGARS IN BOMBAY STATE 





S. D. GoKHALE 





Begging is a blatent manifestation of ethical 
deterioration and personality disorder which 
compels a man to shed away his self-respect 
and transforms him into a being devoid of 
human dignity. 


This problem is typically urban and it is 
vast. Since it has its roots in the socio- 
economic fields, it cannot be solved easily. 


The persons who usually land themselves on 
the foothpaths of Bombay are either in need 
of relief or rehabilitation. The first group con- 
sists of persons suffering from diseases. They 
are unable to find employment. Besides there 
are few opportunities for employment. The 
second group consists of persons who have 
taken to easy, lazy life and who desire to make 
quick money and to depend on the charities of 
others. The first group is of casual beggars, 
while the second one is of professional ones. 
In a country like India, it is not possible to 
solve the problem of poverty by legislation. 
But it is possible to extend a helping hand to 
the needy, handicapped, diseased who are 
driven to begging and it is also desirable to 
process the professional beggars through 
advanced techniques of correctional welfare. 


Background.—Begging has been treated as 
an abnormality for a very long time. It is treat- 
ed as an offence in most European nations. 
However, the earliest law in modern India 
was the European Vagrancy Act of 1874. 
Perhaps the foreign rulers were more ashamed 
of the European beggars than the Indian ones. 
After the first decade of the twentieth century, 
many local acts were passed prohibiting 
begging. In this connection attention may be 


drawn to Section 109(6), Section 55(1)6 of 
the Indian Criminal Procedure Code, 
Railways Act, and various other measures 
enacted in Bengal (1943), Madras (1945), 
Bihar (1952), Mysore (1944), Bombay 
(1945), etc. In Bombay State time and again 
efforts were made by the Bombay Municipality 
and the Government to tackle the problem. 
Committees were appointed to formulate 
schemes for dealing with them. The magnitude 
of the problem was realised on each occasion 
but no suitable solution was found. After 
realising the necessity, the Bombay Beggars 
Act was passed in 1945 for the prevention of 
begging, for the custody, trial and rehabili- 
tation of beggars. The Act is reformative in 
character but penal also so far as exploitation 
or contumacious vagrancy is concerned. This 
was applied in 1946 to the town and island of 
Bombay, certain parts of Thana District 
encircled by Bassein-Thana Creek and to the 
Railway line upto Virar on the one side and 
Kalyan on the other. It was a very ambitious 
experiment. In 1947-48, there were 923 
persons taken charge of, while in 1957-58, 
3013 were apprehended. In 1959-60 approxi- 
mately 5500 are taken charge of. In 1947-48, 
497 persons were detained as against 1211 in 
1957-58 and about 3000 in 1958-59. In human 
welfare mere statistics cannot measure success 
or failure, but it can definitely be treated as 
indicative. 

Law.—The Bombay Beggars Act defines 
begging as soliciting or receiving, alms under 
public place, under any pretence or by exhi- 
biting any injury, deformity, etc., or having no 
visible means of livelihood. The inquiry is very 


The author of this paper is Superintendent of Beggars Receiving Centre for Males and 


Females, Bombay discusses in the following lines one of the important problems which confront 


human society today. 


10 
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brief and the case can be disposed of either by 
acquitting or committing him to a Beggar’s 
Home. The committment period ranges from 
one to three years for the first time, and three 
to seven for subsequent appearances. There 
is a provision for contribution by parents 
which has never been used and a provision for 
indefinite detention which is used in many 
deserving cases. There is penalty provided for 
exploiting a person for begging. The Act 
provides for the administrative machinery and 
release on licence. 


The Act prescribes a separate procedure for 
children and persons suffering from leprosy or 
lunacy. The Act needs a provision for 
probation, case-work, after-care and follow-up. 
It is understood that such an ammendment is 
under active consideration of the Government, 

Magnitude.—Bombay city is called upon to 
face the beggar problem of several regions of 
India. This has spoiled the fair name of the 
city. The number of beggars from other regions 
has always been more than half the population 


in custody of various homes. The co-operation 
of other states is imperative as Bombay alone 
cannot tackle the problem single handed. A 
unilateral approach is difficult, costly, and 
unwise, too. 


The Census Report of 1951 states that there 
may be about 2,844 beggars in the city alone 
But the recent survey made by the Indian 
Conference of Social work for the Government 
of India shows that there are about 15,000 
beggars in Greater Bombay. The report adds 
“Tf we take Andhra, Madras, Mysore, Kerala 
and Pondicherry together to represent South 
India and the rest of the States without 
Bombay to represent North India, the state- 
ment can safely be made that beggars from 
South India are far larger than Beggars in 
North India.” 

Causation and Typology.—The social 
pathology of begging would reveal to us that 
it is professional, that it has a religious 
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sanction behind it and other etiological 
factors. The causes of begging are as follows: - 


1. Poverty and unemployment; 
2. Physical handicaps like old age and 
infirmity; 
. Mental 
disorders; 
. Diseases like T.B., leprosy, etc.; 
. Broken homes and family discord ; 
. Condition of desertion or destitution ; 
. Wander lust; 
. Religious reasons; 
. Desire to cover crime by begging; and 
10. Greed for easy money. 


handicaps and _ personality 


Institutions.—Institutions symbolise the 
desire of the community to help the needy. 
The purpose of the Institution is to enable the 
person to come out of his undesirable past, 
re-assemble the surviving forces of his per- 
sonality, to equip himself with new skills so 
that he may ultimately be assimilated in 
society. 


In 1945, there was one clearing house (now 
known as Receiving Centre), one female 
beggars home in Chembur, one male beggars 
home in Visapur, on infirmary, one home for 
the disabled, one leprosy hospital and one 
blind home. There were four mental hospitals 
certified to receive beggars suffering from 
lunacy. The number of Institutions has shot 
up from seven in 1947 to 25 in 1959. The 
capacity of 1,500 has gone up to 5000. The 
budget of Rs. 4,66,893 has risen to Rs. 1,30,000 
in 1957-58. 


The Institutions can be grouped in three 
main categories. 


1. Classification Centre; 
2. Treatment Home; and 
3. Infirmaries and Asylums. 


Before describing the institutional work it 
is necessary to know the procedure followed in 
these cases. The beggars apprehended are 
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brought to the Receiving Centre, examined, 
studied, classified and then produced before 
the Presidency Magistrate for final orders. 
The committed beggars are then sent to 
various institutions for training, treatment and 
ultimate rehabilitation. 


Procedure.—So far as the Receiving Centre 
is concerned it has undergone a great change 
in outlook and pattern. The Administrative 
Report for the first year (1946-47) discribes 
the Receiving Centre as a place “where 
facilities for washing, including hot showers 
and for medical treatment for those in need 
of it.” This shows how the outlook was more 
custodial. Now Receiving Centre lays more 
stress on classification and has five Probation 
Officers who go into the background of the 
beggars and find out the causative factors and 
propose a plan of treatment. Casework 
technique is largely used in this programme. 
Classification becomes easier when aided by 
the clinical data and at present the Receiving 
Centre is building up its own psychological 
clinic. To avoide the arrests of pseudo-beggars, 
a special squad was created on 8th -May 1958 
under the charge of a Sub-Inspector and has 
12 persons in it. It has a van at its disposal. 
To make the programme more effective a 
special police squad is attached to the 
Receiving Centre and a very close liaison is 
maintained between these two agencies. 
Previously the Receiving Centre used to cater 
to only one court, now in 1959 it caters to 
four different courts, namely Mazgaon, Dadar, 
Thana and Kalyan. The turnover of cases is 
very high and approximately 4,000 cases go 
through the Receiving Centre. 


Policy.—The programme of rehabilitation 
in an institution depends amongst other 
factors, upon the type of inmates and the 
purpose the institution is called upon to serve. 
It also depends upon the financial resources, 
equipment available, imagination and leader- 
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ship of the staff, the sympathy of the 
community and the co-operation of the 
inmates themselves, 


For years together, the beggars’ homes were 
not classified; there was no priority fixed for 
taking care of beggars. But in 1957 it was 
decided by the Hon. Minister that the beggars 
should be taken charge of according to the 
following priority. (1) Beggars suffering from 
leprosy; (2) Physically handicapped and 
disabled; (3) Aged, infirm and handicapped; 
and (4) The ablebodied. According to this 
devision the first drive was organised against 
beggars suffering from leprosy and over 500 
persons were apprehended. After February 
1958, the second drive against the disabled 
beggars were taken up and about 657 persons 
were taken charge of. The third drive was 
taken up in August 1958 and over 1400 
persons were picked up. The fourth drive was 
started in March, 1959 and will last for about 
a week. The following statistics throws light 
on the work done. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS TAKEN CHARGE OF 

SINCE THE FIRST DRIVE (21-10-1957) UPTO 

THE LAUNCHING OF THE FOURTH DRIVE 
(28-2-1959). 





Group Males Females Total 





Ablebodied 2212 488 2700 
Old and infirm 1294 519 1823 
Blind 326 39 355 * 
Deaf and dumb 85 11 96 
Crippled 506 35 541 
T.B. cases 58 a 58 
Mentally handicapped 123 74 197 


Leprosy cases 850 135 985 
5454 1301 6755 





Total: 





The work done according to priorities is 
found to be very effective and fruitful. Is it 
not the basic responsibility of the community 
to help those who need it most? 
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The following statement shows the types of institutions and their management 





Institutions 
Leprosy Homes 


1. Chembur Home 

2. Pui 

3. Trombay 

4. A, L. Home, Bombay 
Blind Homes 

5. Chembur Blind Annexe 

6. Junagadh Home 

7. Andhari Ashram 

8. Poona School for the Blind 
Deaf and Mute Homes 


9. Virar 


Infirmary 

10. K.G.V.M. Infirmary 
11. D.S.1.A., Poona 
Handicapped 

12. D. J. Home 


Rescue Type 
13. M.S. Gram, Poona 


Ablebodied Females 
14. F.B.H. Chembur 


Ablebodied Males! 
15. Chembur Home 
16. Odhay A’bad 
Ablebodied Males? 


17. Visapur 
18. Undirgaon 
19. Ghaipatwadi 


Diseased 
20. T.B. Hospital Arangaon 


Classification Home for Beggars 
21. Receiving Centre, Worli 


Mentally Handicapped 


22. Yerawada Hospital 
23. Ratnagiri ws 
24. A’bad 





Management 


Government 


Government 
Private 
Private 


Government 
Government 
Private 
Private 


Government 


Private 
Private 


Private 


Private 


Government 


Government 
Government 


Government 
Government 
Government 


Capacity 




















Capacity fixed 





1Urban Skills 
2Rural Crafts 


Out of these there are 15 Government 
institutions (excluding three mental hospitals) 
under the Directorate of Social Welfare, while 


seven institutions are 


run by volantary 


agencies. In all there are 481 persons on the 


staff of this branch and a provision of 18, 19, 
757 has been made in the Budget for 1958-59. 

It is estimated that there are about 15,000 
beggars in the city of Bombay and it is 
supposed to be a modest estimate. Thus the 
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scheme can only look after one-fifth of the 
beggar population. It cannot be said that 
-Government cannot cope with it at once. But 
the process of migration and polarisation of 
population brings in more and more persons 
in Bombay which is supposed to be the 
Soloman’s Mines for the Begging population. 


Projects—With a view to rehabilitating 
them Government is developing special homes 
like the one in Junagadh where educable blind 
can be taught some crafts. The Visapur Home 
which used to accommodate 500 is now 
expanded to 'the capacity of 1000. ‘I'wo more 
homes are will soon come in operation with 
the application of the Act to Poona, 
Ahmedabad etc., (which is still under con- 
sideration), more homes will be started. 


The number of recedivists or repeaters is 
not high compared to the population 
apprehended. In 1955-56 persons detained for 
the second time were 187 and for subsequent 
convictions 15 only. The Act also provides for 
converting a certain period of detention into 
imprisonment in case of pardoned type of 
inmates and since January 1959, about 17 
persons have been detained in jails. It is also 
being considered whether preventive work- 
shops and work camps could be organised to 
inculcate the work-habit in them. A modest 
experiment was made in Junagadh where 25 
inmates stayed by themselves, without 
custodial supervision and completed all the 
repairs and renovations of the Junagadh 
Home in one month and a half. They were 
paid daily wages for the work. This experiment 
has emboldened the Government to take up 
new projects like this. 


The main industries, crafts and skills taught 
in these homes are the following: — 


. Tailoring and button making; 

. Gardening, agriculture and poultry; 
3. Spinning; 

'. Clay modelling; 


. Laundry; 
. Knitting; 
. Weaving; 
. Carpentry; 
. Cane work; 
. Brooms and coir work; 
. Leather work; 
. Bamboo work; 
3. Oil pressing; 
. Chalk-stick making; 
Music, braille, etc., and 
. Soap making. 


Apart from these, various small crafts like 
doll making, book-binding, are 
encouraged. It will not be correct to think that 
a man trained in book-binding will become a 
book-binder after his release. Actually he 
comes to us as a pathological case and we 
should be work-habit _ is 
inculcated in him and he is given a joy and 
excitement of creative activity. 


In 1955-56, the Chembur Home, Worli 
Home and Visapur Home fetched a revenue 
to the tune of Rs. 56,000.00. 


Cte, 


contented if 


To develop the case-programme, 450 acres 
of land in Ghaipatwadi (Ahmednagar) for 
sisal fibre cultivation and 325 acres of land 
in Visapur for agriculture have been procured 
by the Government. An experiment of employ- 
ing beggars on outside jobs has proved very 
successful and more than Rs. 10,000.00 have 
been credited to Government. In addition the 
inmates have been able to purchase savings 
certificates and do small saving also. 


Charity Indiscriminate—The city of 
Bombay is very attractive and very paying so 
far as beggars are concerned. The report of 
the Government of India Committee says, 
“The community in Bombay spends about 
Rs. 10,000.00 a day on beggars. This Bombay 
city is giving in cash at least 36 lakhs of 
Rupees every year to the beggars”. In spite of 
this huge amount, a beggar remains a beggar. 
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Therefore every citizen is responsible for the 
existence of beggars on the streets by throwing 
large sums of money by way of indiscriminate 
charity which is a criminal waste, as it only 
satisfies the urge but does not solve the 
problem. If this amount is canalised, a 
wonderful scheme of institutional and preven- 
tive programme can be developed. 


Slowly this is being realised and voluntary 
and private agencies are coming to help the 
Government. The Bombay Corporation is 
extending an_ excellent cooperation by 
shouldering the 50 per cent. share of the costs 
for maintaining the Bombay domiciled 
beggars. The Nagpur Corporation runs a poor 
home also. To secure more voluntary help 
every home has been given a visiting com 
mittee with statutory powers. In addition to 
this an Advisory Committee under the Chair- 
manship of His Worship the Mayor of 
Bombay is doing valuable work. At present 
His Excellency the Governor is extending hi: 
patronage to this scheme and a new Citizens 
Committee under the Presidentship of the 
Governor has been appointed. During last 
few months this Committee has collected more 
than 150,000 rupees to subsidize the scheme. 
It may also be recalled that the Government 
received a handsome donation of Rs. 62,000.00 
from Shri Bhikabhai Satia and through this 
help it was possible to develop a Beggars 
Home in Ahmedabad. 


Plan Provision—The Government wishes 
to develop a care and _  after-care pro- 
gramme at Ghaitpatwadi and Visapur. 
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It is proposed to develop these centres 
during the plan period so that better 
ways of employment would be found for. 
settling the beggars on agriculture side by side 
with cottage industries and small crafts. Plan 
provisions for this scheme is 200,000 rupees. 
The Poor Home in Nagpur will also be deve- 
loped and crafts will be introduced with a 
view to unfolding hidden talents and create 
a sense of honest, hard work. Total provision 
for this scheme is for 380,000 rupees. By the 
end of 1958-59, 58,000.00 rupees will have 
been spent on Visapur scheme. Similar but 
ambitious projects are in view so far as the 
third plan is concerned and it will soon take 
a final shape. 

Help Needed—To make the scheme 
a success the whole community must co- 
operate with the Government. It must not 
like begging. To lose one’s self-respect is 
itself a great traumatic experience and then 
the behaviour of the beggar is bound to 
deviate from the given rules of conduct. If 
the community exists on indulging in indis- 
criminate charity, the beggars will still be on 
the streets, unkempt, hungry, diseased, at the 
door-steps of death. Being such a complex 
problem no one can make a tall claim of 
doing away completely with this evil in a short 
time. Members of society must pledge and 
be firm to see that it is done away with within 
a given period. It may require planned work, 
great efforts and community enlightenment. 
Let the community save our brethren from 
this profession of shame, and assimilate them 
as useful citizens. 
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Community Development in the Tropics—Burma and Indonesia—II]I. 
The first and second articles in this series appeared in the Indian Journal of Social 


Work for June 1958 and September 1958 respectively. 


This series is based on a comparative 


study of this subject at the Institute of Education, University of London, London where 
Mr. Kudchedkar had access to a variety of material in this field. 


Having looked at African territories and the 
West Indies in the previous two articles, we 
can now turn to the Asiatic region in the 
Tropics with its predominant problems of 
overpopulation and poverty. With the advent 
of freedom Burma and Indonesia have come 
face to face with grim and vast unsolved 
problems of economic and social under- 
development at a critical juncture in human 
history. Rapid industrialisation and conse- 
quent economic advancement in other parts 
of the world have naturally exerted a powerful 
influence on their ancient rural life and 
agricultural economy. The heritage of the 
family system and the community structure in 
rural Asia have suffered severely from the 
impact of the Western way of life because of 
the long colonial relationship. Hence the twin 
problems of raising living standards of the 
masses in as short a time as possible and 
reviving people’s national culture, along with 
the acceptance of the healthy and beneficial 
aspects of Western industrial civilisation and 
economic progress. 


Mass Education.—Over 80 per cent. of 
Burma’s population derives its livelihood from 
agriculture and lives in villages (35,000 in 
number) and small towns. To raise the 
standard of living of the rural population and 
to inspire villagers with confidence and 
stimulate initiative, a mass education move- 
ment was launched in 1948 soon after the 
attainment of national independence. The 
plan was developed on a countrywide basis and 
started operating early in 1949. In view of the 
problems of poverty, illiteracy, ill-health and 
low standards of living, it was decided to assist 
underdeveloped areas of Burma in solving 


these problems by the establishment of 
‘development teams’, whose objective would 
be the carrying out a multi-purpose 
programme of village reconstruction largely 
through people’s own effort by building roads, 
establishment of cottage industries, improving 
agriculture and animal husbandry, planning 
village life and organising activities in the field 
of health, recreation, education and social 
welfare. Sixteen such teams comprising from 
13 to 23 persons drawn from various technical 
departments were organised in 1952-54 and 
gradually number was to be increased in the 
subsequent five years to cover all the areas 
requiring assistance. 

A Mass Education Council, consisting of 
15 members (of whom 12 were designated by 
the President of Burma and the remainnig 
three ex-officio were nominated by the 
Ministers of Education and Information and 
the Director of Public Instruction) was set 
up in 1949 and was charged with the formu- 
lation of schemes of mass education and their 
implementation in a way best suited to the 
country. The Council has under it three 
functional units: (1) the executive; (2) the 
training centre for mass education organisers; 
and (3) the corps of Mass Education Orga- 
nisers. Since 1954 the Council has been 
presided over by the Minister of Social 
Welfare and the development teams have been 
operating under that Ministry. 


The many-sided and complicated task of 
the Mass Education Organiser has been 
described in a Government Memorandum in 
the following words: “More by example than 
precept he arouses in the people-consciousness 
of community reponsibility, a divine discontent 
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with their lot, and a realisation that the best 
and most satisfying form of help is self-help. 
Once this dynamic sense of the scheme of 
community life and of effective citizenship has 
been galvanised, instances of whole villages 
taking a new look and new pattern of life 
have not been rare.” The field workers are 
assisted by the Executive Office which 
publishes a monthly bulletin devoted to the 
subjects of social service, community welfare 
and discussions of experiences of the field 
staff. Portable book cases containing well 
chosen books are circulated to mass education 
centres and audio-visual vans carry films and 
music to distant villages. 


Mass Education Centres.——During the 
first five years of the Mass Education 
Council, a nationwide movement had 
been launched with some degree of success 
and over 300 mass education centres 
had been opened covering practically 
all the districts. The scheme for the revival 
of Buddhist monastic schools undertaken by 
the Mass Education Council has succeeded in 
reviving over 5,000 monastic schools with a 
student population of over 160,000. In many 
villages people have dug reservoirs, built 
schools, dispensaries, reading rooms, libraries 
and community halls, constructed latrines, 
drilled artisan wells and replanned villages, 
thus contributing through local action based 
on self-help to the general progress of the 
country with technical advice and guidance 
from the M.E.O’s. 


Pilot Project.—Further efforts to bring more 
Government departments into community 
development work made in Burma in 1954 by 
establishing a Co-ordinating Council and by 
the selection of a pilot community develop- 
ment project in the Pegu district. Fifty-one 
villages with a population of 40,000 were 
covered in this pilot project, according to 
“Five years of the Mass Education Movement” 
(1953). This project was designed to test 
various methods of community development 


. 
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including administrative co-ordination, which 
if proved successful were to be transplanted 
to other regions of Burma. 


From the standpoint of this comparative 
survey of community development in the 
Tropics, it is of some interest to us to know 
the progress of social development in the 
Asian region. Burma and Indonesia therefore 
provide a valuable comparison in community 
development in regard to its organisation, 
content and methodology as well as resources 
and personnel. The Burmese and Indonesian 
developments in this field are obviously in their 
early stages. But with their independence these 
countries have all the opportunity and scope 
to shape their national policies and accelerate 
their social progress by formulating new lines 
of action from the experience and technical 
guidance of other well developed regions of 
the world. 


Mass Literacy.—Indonesia is, then, the last 
tropical region in this survey. A compre- 
hensive mass education programme has been 
organised by the Department of Mass 
Education in the Ministry of Education, 
Instruction and Culture of the Government of 
Indonesia. It was in 1952-53 that the 
Directorate of Mass Education put into effect 
new regulations concerning the execution of 
‘Anti-illiteracy Programmes” with the purpose 
of providing “the mass a sufficient level of 
education, including the ability to read and 
write, in order to understand the immediate 
factors affecting their daily lives and inter- 
national affairs.” The actual anti-illiteracy 
course is of three months’ duration and the 
second part is a continuation course of another 
three months. The first course deals with the 
knowledge of the three R’s and the second 
with the “sufficient level of education.” The 
Department of Mass Education holds Anti- 
illiteracy Instructor’s Courses and any village 
community, private organisation, factory, 
commercial or other institution may organise 
such anti-illiteracy courses for the adult and 
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adolescent population “provided that the 
nearest Mass Education Officer is notified 
beforehand”. The Department has fixed a 
curriculum for these courses and examination 
is held at the end of the first course and a 
certificate awarded. There is no examination 
after the Continuation Course but an ordinary 
test is taken by the instructors, 


In a booklet on “Mass Education in 
Indonesia” issued by the Indonesia Ministry 
of Education, it is stated under ‘“Funda- 
mentals” that “the foremost duty of mass 
education is to quicken the realisation of the 

Both the 
method and the process of thinking of the 
mass, a tradition of the colonial days, have to 
be altered and changed in harmony with the 
achieved freedom.” Further all activities of 
the Department of Mass Education are based 
on the principles, namely “Unity and Auto- 
activity.” “Unity is the guiding spirit in 
uniting the individual with his community. . .. 
Its practice in daily life will bring and develop 
understanding, appreciation of other man’s 
work and capacities and also the feeling of 
oneness in the multitude. Autoactivity, the 
second principle of mass education is ba%ed 
on the conception of liberty. “And it is with 
the aid of his element that the Department 
will try to alter and change the present habits 
rely on others, etc., into more effective and 
efficient ways as self-reliance, cognizance of 
and customs of the people, i.e., the habits to 
own duties, etc.” 


The activities of the Department are of two 
types—Executive and Co-ordinating. The first 
type includes anti-illiteracy work, general 
knowledge courses (A,B,C.), Adult Courses, 
Folk Libraries, Women’s Courses, etc. The 
creation and maintenanee of close contacts 
with youth organisations, scout movement, 
~ women’s organisation, physical culture asso- 
ciations form the other type of activity. The 
Department launched a 10-year plan started 
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in January 1951 which was intensified by the 
new regulations of 1952. It hopes to achieve 
before 1961 far-reaching result in the direction 
of literacy, general education, community 
education, well co-ordinated public welfare 
organisations, folk libraries in villages and 
towns, mobile fundamental education centres 
with reading material, films and radios and 
adequately trained staff to cope with the 
growing and advancing work of mass 
education. 


In performing its tasks, the Department 
formed as the first step Mass Education 
Committees at sub-district level, consisting of 
community leaders, government officials, 
leaders of parties and other organisations and 
prominent local people willing to co-operate 
in the mass education activities in villages 
and though during 1951 the Government was 
able to finance only course at every village, 
sometimes 8 to 10 of these courses were found 
in such villages. Another important conse- 
quence of these Mass Education Committees 
is that it has become possible to co-ordinate the 
programme and activities of all Government 
departments and “Inter-Ministry Team-work” 
has been established at the headquarters of 
the government departments for a faster and 
better process of mass education and national 
development. 


Adult Education.—After the anti-illiteracy 
courses, the real education work starts with 
adult courses which vary according to the 
conditions of the environment and so many 
adult courses such as fisheries, duck breeding, 
cattle raising, basketry, bakery, etc. have been 
organised to improve living conditions. 
However, the General Knowledge Courses 
(G.K.C.) are receiving most of the attention 
of the village community. These courses are 
an adult education for community leadership 
and are conducted at the village, district and 
province levels as ABC courses respectively. 
The curriculum of these courses has been so 
framed as to conform to the actual require- 
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ments of the regional community and includes 
subjects such as the Government Constitution, 
national History, Economics, Hygiene, the 
Indonesian language, Ethics, Commercial 
Geography, Sociology and Civil Law. Though 
the content of these ABC courses is generally 
similar, the difference lies in the level 
of instruction. The duration of such courses 
is about one year and they are organised, free 
of charge, for adults with the assistance of 
Government -officials and other qualified 
instructors. For the management of these 
courses also special committees are formed 
representing diffcrent official and non-official 
organisations, institutions and local com- 
munities, 


Apart from anti-illiteracy and adult 
education work, the Department of Mass 
Education in Indonesia has special sections 
dealing with women’s affairs, folk libraries, 
physical culture, youth affairs and the scouts. 
Among other special sections there are a staff 
instruction section, an inter-departmental 
section, an information section and a foreign 
relations section. 


For women there are the anti-illiteracy and 
adult community and general knowledge 
courses and the Women’s section is in constant 
contact with existing women’s organisations 
in order to ensure team work and co- 
operation. Adult community courses for 
women deal with cooking, sewing, handicrafts, 
farming and gardening, poultry farming and 
organisation of co-operative societies and of 
marketing their produce. There is a dearth of 


women instructors for these various courses 
and activities. But this shortage is being 
vigorously counteracted by Women In- 
structor’s Courses of varying duration from 
a minimum of one week to a maximum of 
three months. There are also special Mother’s 
Courses dealing with mothercraft and allied 
subjects. 


Youth Activities.—Considerable emphasis is 
laid on youth activities in Indonesia and youth 
welfare enterprises are run by youth and the 
Government department. This type of work 
includes students hostels, cheap lodgings and 
canteens, youth rest-houses and assistance in 
school needs. Youth centres for recreational 
activities such as arts, physical exercises and 
hobbies are also provided under this scheme. 
Youth services are enlisted for voluntary social 
work and in mass education programmes of 
anti-illiteracy, general knowledge courses and 
other activities. The Scout movement as a 
part of youth service is also the concern of 
the Mass Education Department which has 
taken charge of all physical culture activities. 
This comprehensive organisation and adminis- 
tration of youth work is stable basis for the 
growth of younger generations who will 
become the adult communities of the future. 
By taking stock of the youth, women and men, 
the Mass Education Department hopes to 
raise the level of communal life and bring 
about a better living standard through 
literacy, adult education and welfare services. 


(L. S. Kudchedker) by Courtesy of 
Kurukshetra. 





CONCEPT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


At the Conference of Personnel and Welfare 
Officers held under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Labour Management, 
Professor A. R. Wadia, spoke on ““My Concept 
of Industrial Relations” on Sunday, the 25th 
January 1959. The following are excerpts from 
his speech. 


Ideas are social at bottom and are 
governed by social conditions. On a subject 
like the concept of Industrial Relations there 
cannot be any individual concept. It is bound 
to be social governed by the social conditions 
of today. It is not possible to understand 
social attitudes towards labour without bearing 
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in mind the history of labour. Since the earliest 
historical times, human civilisations were built 
up by slave labour. The masters were quite 
free to develop the so-called higher values of 
life while all the manual work was practically 
left to be done by the slaves. Naturally~a 
certain amount of disrespect, if not a total 
contempt, came to be associated with manual 
labour. This continued for centuries and even 
when free labour came into existence, the 
inherent superiority of the so-called white 
collared or black-coated professions was more 
or less taken for granted. The labourer was 
one who was fit only for a certain type of low 
mechanical manual labour. But this con- 
ception was found to be modified under the 
influence of the industrial revolution which 
brought together the industrialists and the 
labourers. Although the labourers were 
exploited in the beginning, it was only a 
matter of time when they became self- 
conscious, conscious of their rights and 
conscious of the higher standards of life. 


Ultimately there came to be formulated a 
philosophical basis for their growing aspi- 
rations and that inspiration came from 
socialists of the type of Robert Owen or Karl 
Marx and still later of the Fabians in England 
or the Syndicalists in France. 


Practically in all the advanced Western 
countries, the old type of capitalism associated 
with exploitation has ceased to exist. Labour 
has become not merely a powerful economic 
force but a powerful political force and as a 
result of it, they have steadily wrung 
concession after concession from their 
employers. 


In the world today, the example of the West 
is bound to influence the East and in our 
country labour has also began to assert itself. 
But there are certain inherent difficulties. 
Labour in our country has not yet been 
organised. The labourers have still their roots 
in the villages and while earning in cities they 
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have got an eye on their villages where they 
could go as soon as and as often as possible 
and spend their earnings. That has created 
the problem of absenteeism. 


Labour in India is also illiterate and 
ignorant and they are liable to fall under the 
influence of demagogues who are prone to 
exploit them for political purposes. Labour in 
the West is appreciated; and if they demand 
more wages and get them, they give their 
money’s worth. Unfortunately in India labour 
is not so efficient, nor does it have a high 
sense of responsibility and so labour tends to 
be comparatively inefficient. 


Considering the mutual relations of capital 
and labour today, we have to be conscious of 
the fact that the industrialists should no more 
look upon labour as something inferior but 
should recognise the dignity of labour. Like 
Henry Ford they should realise that better 
wages mean better food and better food means 
more efficiency. Education, good housing, 
good schooling for children and necessary 
medical aid, with the supply of amenities like 
clubs and cinemas would go far to produce 


a more contented and intelligent type of 
labour. 


On the other hand the labourers themselves 
should not merely be conscious of their rights 
but also should realise their responsibilities. 
In other words, they should do their best to 
give their money’s worth. On the whole our * 
Indian labour can be loyal as illustrated by 
the fact that in Jamshedpur many labourers 
begin their day’s work by offering their 
prayers to the statue of Mr. Jamshedji N. 
Tata who inspired the foundation of TISCO. 
An average Indian reacts to kindness and an 
Indian labourer can also react to kind treat- 
ment by employers, if only they are not led 
astray by people, especially by politicians who 
have their own axe to grind. 

The final solution to the labour problem 
can only be envisaged in terms of labour 
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participation in industrial management. It 
may be that the time has not yet come for 
the full realisation of this idea, but with the 
growth of the education of our labourers the 
time should not be far distant when they can 
produce their own leaders who can take an 
intelligent interest and participate in the 
affairs of the company in which they are 
employed. It will be also good if each labourer 
is encouraged to be a shareholder in his 
company. The ownership of even one share 
will give them a consciousness that the 
concern is not merely the concern of the 
entrepreneur or of wealthy shareholders but 
they can be interested to look upon it as “our 
concern.” It will give them a sense of pride 
and a sense of their own importance not 
merely as paid labourers but as employee- 
shareholders. There is a further suggestion 
I should like to make. The sense of distinc- 
tion between an industry and its officers on 
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the one hand and the poor labourers on the 
other can be appreciably minimised if the 
former can mix with the latter and develop 
good social relations. It would not be a bad 
idea if occasionally a cricket match is played 
between the officers and the labourers, It will 
bring them together and develop a sense of 
fair play which is associated in the beautiful 
english expression ‘play cricket’. 

We have now come to realise that no 
industry can be built up only by the wealth 
of the shareholders or by the brains of the 
entrepreneur. There is the third and very 
important factor of labour. All three have to 
co-operate to build up our industries, and the 
more they understand one another’s role the 
more they will appreciate the importance of 
co-operation and that should mark the 
beginning of harmonious relations between 
capital and labour. 

A. R. Wapia 





CONSEQUENCES OF ENFORCED SEPARATION OF CHILDREN FROM 
MOTHERS 


When a child of four years or under is 
forced to go to the hospital, provision should 
be made for his mother to accompany him 
and remain in constant attendance through- 
out the hospital stay. 


This innovation in hospital policy—a revo- 
lutionary one for most American institutions 
today—is strenuously advocated by James 
Robertson, psychoanalyst who has conducted 
extensive studies here and abroad of the 
effects of what he terms “emotional depriva- 
tion” in young children separated from their 
mothers by hospitalization. 


To provide facilities for mothers wishing 
to remain with their children, Robertson 
declares, hospitals need not incur great added 


expense or disturb accustomed medical or 
nursing routines. In the relatively few hospi- 
tals which have encouraged mothers to stay 
with child patients, the women generally 
have been content with minimum accommo- 
dations, even folding cots set up at night 
between the beds in the children’s wards. 

Furthermore, he reports in his book,’ 
Young Children in Hospitals, mothers with 
proper indoctrination have not interfered 
with hospital procedures but, on the contrary, 
have assisted staff by performing for their 
children the tasks they ordinarily would carry 
out at home, thus freeing physicians, nurses 
and aides for more critical jobs. 

Even in instances of mothers who are 
difficult to deal with and who may cause 





1James Robertson, Young Children in Hospitals (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959), 
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disturbances in the regular hospital routine, 
the benfits to the child of his mother’s presence 
should—in the eyes of hospital administrators 
—far outweigh any petty irritation or incon- 
venience caused to the personnel. 


Where a child requires lengthy hospitaliza- 
tion, it is not possible for his mother to remain 
in the hospital without disrupting the life of 
the rest of the family. In such cases, hospitals 
should employ women whose sole responsibility 
would be to act as a live-in ‘substitute mother” 
to a limited number of under-four patients. 


If budgetary limitations prevent this, the 
hospital should make certain that its nurses 
work on a “case assignment” basis, in which 
each nurse does everything for a small group 
of children, rather than on the customary 
“job assignment” basis, in which each nurse 
takes on a specific task for an entire floor or 
ward. Under this latter system, according 
to Robertson, the child is deprived of even 
the small measure of comfort that comes from 
reasonably steady contact with one or, at 


most, a few kindly, reassuring persons. 


Although, it is too much to expect revo- 
lutionary changes overnight—particularly 
where the changes run counter to long- 
established traditions and prejudices against 
“interfering” outsiders—much can be done 
immediately to improve the emotional atmos- 
phere for young children in hospitals, 


First, he advocates greatly increased and 
even unrestricted visiting by parents. Such 
a step has rarely created problems for the 
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institution. Parents have reacted with grati- 
tude for the opportunity to be with their 
children whenever needed and usually have 
co-operated with hospital staffs every way. 


Secondly, Robertson urges that upon 
admission to a hospital under current proce- 
dures, children should be met and handled 
throughout the introductory stages by one 
person only, to minimize the fright and 
bewilderment that result from being “passed 
from hand to hand.” 


Thirdly, Roberton advises parents to 
prepare their young children as fully as 
possible for the experiences they are likely to 
encounter—glossing over only those frighten- 
ing episodes such as injections, enemas or 
possible pain, which, in his words, “cause 
an unnecessary degree of apprehension” if 
discussed in detail ahead of time. 


Of such frightening things, the psycho- 
analyst states, all the child needs in advance 
are a few signposts to assure him that what 
happens is according to plan, and that his 
mother knows about it.” 


Finally, and perhaps most important is a 
heightened degree of awareness on the part 
of hospital administrators, physicians, nurses 
and parents alike that hospitalization is 
“intolerable” to a youngster, regardless of 
how “well” the child may behave, and that 
without sensitive understanding by all adults 
concerned, the under-four boy or girl may 
suffer a shock severe enough to leave him a 
permanent emotional “misfit.” 











Notes AND News 





REPORT OF THE PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK SEMINAR 


A one-day Psychiatric Social Work Seminar 
was organised on 27th December 1958 at the 
Institute of Social Service, Nirmala Niketan. 


Eleven psychiatric social workers trained in 
four schools of social work in India (Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Baroda School of 
Social Work, Delhi School of Social Work 
and Nirmala Niketan Institute of Social 
Service) and two schools of social work in 
the U.S.A. (New York and Smith) parti- 
cipated. Three psychiatric social workers 
working in Ahmedabad who could not attend 
the Seminar in person sent their recommenda- 
tions and suggestions. 


There were two sessions with a lunch-break 
in between. Discussions mainly developed 
round the present functioning of the psychia- 
tric social worker in India and its implications 
for the training of personnel. 


It was felt that the proper role of a 
psychiatric social worker was not understood 
by various disciplines in the setting, and so 
the psychiatric social workers had difficulty in 
functioning for what they were trained. In 
some settings at the most a psychiatric social 
worker is accepted as a colleague but not as 
a member of the team. 


As far as their training was concerned, 
majority of the participants felt that there was 
a gap between the theory taught and the 
practice of psychiatric social work and 
suggested a closer integration of the two. 


The Seminar incidentally also touched on 
the subjects: (1) The relation of specialised 
training (of psychiatric social work) to generic 
social work; and (2) the drawbacks in the 


existing law with regard to mentally ill and its 
implications in practice. - 

The Seminar attempted to define a psy- 
chiatric social worker. After much discussion 
the following definition was evolved. “A 
psychiatric social worker is a social worker 
who works in a psychiatric setting (clinic or 
hospital) and whose functions include 
(1) intake interviews; (2) work with patients 
in their families prior to discharge and later 
follow-up; and (3) casework treatment of 
adult and children.” 


It was felt that the psychiatric social worker 
herself had to work towards achieving this 
goal and this she can do by respecting others, 
accepting them as people, by being sure of 
herself and her role, opposing only when 
professional point or principle is involved and 
by using every opportunity to interpret the 
role of psychiatric social worker no matter 
how long the period of time it involved. 


It was unanimously felt that such a meeting 
gave workers an opportunity to think aloud 
and share their experiences, thus clarifying 
their own thinking about the day-to-day 
practical difficulties. The group also felt that 
if such meetings were held from time to time 
there would gradually evolve a useful body of 
knowledge about practice in this field. 


Those present did not think that the time 
was ripe enough to organise themselves into 
a separate group. It was decided to meet 
again at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Indian Psychiatric Society early in 1959 in 
Bombay, and in the meantime the seminarians 
would give a thought and consult their 
colleagues in the profession, with regard to 
the forming of such an association, 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Problem Children By Uday Shanker, M.A., Delhi: Atma Ram and Sons, 1958. 223 pp. 


This book is welcome addition to the 
scanty Indian. literature meant to give an 
insight into the problematic behaviour of 
children. It deals with the problems like 
mental defect, backwardness, aggressiveness, 
restlessness, delinquency, obstinacy, shyness, 
fear, anxiety, bedwetting, vommitting, in- 
somnia, thumbsucking, stammering and sex 
perversions in children. The first twelve 
chapters are devoted to the problems, while 
the remaining three deal with sex education, 
organisation of a child guidance centre and 
general considerations of psychotherapeutic 


measures. 

The author needs to be congratulated on 
producing a book on an important subject 
relating to children. Both the professional 
students and the lay public can read it with 
interest and profit. The bibliography at the 
end of the book will prove useful to the reader. 
It is hoped that this book will enable some 
of the people who have the care of children 
as their charge or privilege to understand 
them better and to develop right approach 
towards them. 

G. R. BANERJEE 





The Economic Development of Andhra Pradesh, 1766—1957. By A. V. Raman Rao. 


Bombay: Popular Book Depot. 1958. 384 pp. 


This book is a detailed history of the 
economic development of Andhra Pradesh, the 
first State in India formed on linguistic basis. 
Chronologically the history begins with the 
year 1766, when most of the Andhra Pradesh 
came under the control of the East India 
Company and ended with the close of the 
year 1956, when the Andhra Pradesh was 
reorganised with the addition of the 
Telangana region. This wide span of two 
centuries has been somewhat arbitrarily 
‘ divided by the author into four parts: 1766— 
1802, the period of consolidation of the East 
India Company; 1802—1865, mostly relating 
to the Company’s rule; 1865—1947, the 
British rule; and 1947—1957, the aftermath 
of independence. A wide variety of subjects, 
relating to these periods, such as the land and 
its people, the village communities, handi- 
crafts, agriculture, revenue, commerce, 
currency, transport, irrigation, communi- 
cations, growth of towns, cottage and factory 
industries and natural resources, have been 


intensively studied. Thus, though the book 


Price Rs. 18.75. 


restricts itself to a specific region of India, it 
covers a very wide ground across the years and 
the subjects. 

For the material relating to the period, 
1766—1865, the author has _ laboriously 
callected a large mass of material from the 
unpublished Government manuscript records, 
mainly consisting of letters and reports of the 
revenue officials. Careful scrutiny of the 
several types of manuscript records for the 
collection of relevant material is a painstaking , 
and difficult task. Dr. Rao, however, has done 
the job with credit and has given us an 
intensive, interesting and informative account 
of the various economic aspects of Andhra 
Pradesh. He deserves our grateful thanks for 
this useful work. 

This appears to be the first regional study in 
economic development of India. If it could 
be follwed by similar studies of other regions, 
we may have valuable basic material for 
advanced studies in the field of India’s 
economic development. 


S. D. PUNEKAR 
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Report on the Administrative Survey of the 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics. 


The importance of administration in a 
developing economy is emphasized in the 
Second Five-Year Plan: “If the administra- 
tive machinery, both at the Centre and in 
the States, does its work with efficiency, 
integrity and with a sense of urgency and 
concern for the community, the success of 
the second plan would be fully assured. Thus, 
in a very real sense, the second five-year plan 
resolves itself into a serie$ of well defined 
administrative tasks.” (Report, p. 126). The 
book under review serves this useful purpose 
of defining the administrative tasks, as far 
as the district unit is considered. In India, 
the district has always been considered as 
the nucleus of the administrative structure. 
Well-administered districts would serve as a 
strong foundation for the super-structure of 
revenue administration. 

Taking the Surat District for intensive 
study, Shri Desai has examined its existing 
administrative set up, official as well as semi- 
official, and the procedures and practices 


Boox Reviews 


Surat District. By N. B. Desai, Bombay: 
1958. 336 pp. Price Rs. 12.00. 


followed at all levels in the district, including 
that of the local boards and has attempted 
to assess its efficiency. On the basis of this 
study, he has made many valuable recom- 
mendations relating to reorientation of out- 
look, revival of the post of Divisional 
Commissioner, inspection, training, decentra- 
lisation and delegation of powers, raising the 
status of the Talati, provision of telephones 
in executive offices, and simplification of 
procedures. He also brings out the essential 
interrelation between departments of district 
administration and district development 
agencies and stresses the need for closer 
association of the local people in the direction 
and management of their own village 
institutions. 


Shri Desai’s report will prove useful in our 
planning of a Welfare State, based on the 
solid foundations of co-operatives and village 
panchayats. 


S. D. PuNEKAR 





The Metaphysics of Zorostrianism. By Minocher Toot. Deolali: Dhondy Road: By the 


author, 1957. 


This is a little brochure containing reprints 
of articles originally published in papers like 
that Kaiser-i-Hind. It seeks to present in a 
popular form the leading tenets of 
Zorostrianism with its particular emphasis on 
good life. Mr. Toot shows himself to be an 
earnest and enthusiastic student of religions in 
general and Zoroastrianism in particular. The 
book would have gained in value if he had 
made it clear whether the quotations are as 
translated by himself or by some oriental or 


\ 


western scholar. This question become 
pertinent as there is so much difference of 
opinion in matters of translation from Avasta 
and Pehelvi. Anyway the general student 
should feel grateful to Mr. Toot for the 
information he has supplied. The cover has 
an interesting picture of Zoroaster from 
the Picture Gallery in Dresden. Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India has 
written a very encouraging and appreciative 
Foreword. 


A. R. WADIA 














